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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———- 
HE Allies are in possession of Pekin; the Legations have 
been relieved; and the Empress-Regent has fled; that 
is the authentic news of the week. But though the news 
from Pekin is still meagre and confused, ['riday’s papers 
contain a certain amount of detail. There is a short official 
telegram from Sir A. Gaselee, dated Pekin, August 15th, and 
a telegram, also dated the 15th, from the special corre- 
spondent of the 7imes, who, we are heartily glad to see, is 
not too ill from his wounds to be able to serve his newspaper 
with all his old promptitude and vigour. Sir A. Gaselee’s 
telegram shows that the attack on Pekin began early on the 
morning of the 14th. By 35 p.m. the British force had got 
on the canal opposite the water gate and were signalled 
to from the wall held by the Legations. “I with some of 
my staff and about seventy men of the 7th Rajputs and 
Ist Sikhs rushed across the almost dry moat and entered 
through water gate without any loss. We found all well in 
Legations.” Meanwhile the British field artillery was brought 
up to fire at the central gate of the Tartar City, “but a sortie 
by Americans and Russians of the garrison along the wall 
anticipated the bombardment, and the gate fell into our 
hands.” About 5 p.m. the Americans under General Chaffee 
entered the Legation, and then moved on towards the central 
gate of the Tartar City for the night. The T%mes corre- 
spondent adds some details and records the heaviness 
of the attacks on the Legations during the last two days. 
“Relief came just in time.” Besides this news, which is 
certain, there are many rumours, but they differ too much 
to be worth recording in detail. Some of them declare that 
several ladies died during the siege from exhaustion, while 
others absolutely contradict this. The most conflicting 
evidence of all, however, is in regard to the Imperial Palace 
and the Forbidden City, some versions saying they were 
occupied, and others that they were not entered. The balance 
of evidence seems, however, to show that they were entered 
and occupied by the Allies. 














Though Pekin has been taken, it is by no means certain 
that it will be quietly held; while the American 
General Chaffee reports that both in the city and 
on the road to Tientsin there will be “further fighting,” 
which means that the Chinese are not impressed, as 
Europeans would have been, by the loss of their capital. 
Though the Legations, again, are safe, it has become clear 
that they were not attacked by rebels of any sort, but 
by the regular forces under the command of the regular 
Government,—a most serious difference. Lastly, the retreat 
of the Empress with the machinery of government to Segan, 
seven hundred and fifty miles away, “the true strategica] 








to a sudden end, but, as Count von Waldeis:e stated on 
Wednesday, will last a long time, and may have unexpected 
developments. As all Europe would like to be out of the 
trouble in any way consistent with honour and future 
security, the general effect of the news is one of relief rather 
than exultation. 


All the Ambassadors except the German and apparently all 
the women and children were found alive, but nothing is said 
of their condition except that they were “emaciated.” The 
American Minister, however, reports that the Chinese Govern- 
ment, who, he says, ordered everything, sent no food except 
some vegetables, which were refused. Itis also intimated by 
Sir Claude Macdonald that the Chinese broke every promise, 
and by another authority that “the armistice” was not 
observed. The shelling was persistent, and the greatest 
danger was a few hours before the relief, when the Chinese 
attacked so fiercely that the sound of their firing warned the 
relieving generals to be speedy. No hint is given us how it 
happened that the Legations were provisioned for a siege, 
how the non-combatants were protected, or why the sbells 
did comparatively so little execution. Of the British only 
one officer, Captain Strouts, was killed, two members of the 
Legation, Messrs, Oliphant and Warren, and one missionary, 
while Mr. Richardson, Dr. Morrison, and twenty Marines 
were wounded. We suspect that only a limited number of 
Chinese have been trained to use the fine weapons they 
possess, and few of these were in the capital. 


We pointed out a month ago with some care that the 
Empress, if she found she could not arrest the march of the 
Allies, would transfer the seat of Government to Segan, in 
Shensi, the ancient capital. As this movement would be 
most inconvenient to Europe, its probability was denied, but 
it is now admitted that it has occurred. For weeks past a 
strong force has been employed in moving all treasures, 
three separate bodies of troops at least have been ordered 
from the Soath to Segan and points along the road, and 
either on August 6th or 10th the Empress set out on her 
westward journey, which, if she covers twenty miles a day, 
will take her at least six weeks. She probably took with her 
the phantom Emperor, Kwangsu, Prince Tuan and his son, 
the next heir, most of the Manchu Princes, perhaps all, the 
great officials, and the picked troops of the Army. She has 
ordered the Pekin share of the revenue to be forwarded to 
Segan, and doubtless intends to make it ber future abode. It 
is much more convenient as a capital of China than Pekin, is 
approached by all roads, and cannot be raided from the sea- 
coast. By Christmas, we imagine, the Court will be seated 
there as if it had never left it, and will be negotiating serenely 
and at ease with the outer barbarians. The same thing 
happened when the barbarians took Rome, and Constan- 
tinople defied them, and will happen when, Constantinople 
being untenable, the Sultan retreats to Broussa. 





Shanghai is obtaining unusual protection from the jealousies 
of the Powers. All Europe suspects that Great Britain, 
which is fully occupied elsewhere, is about to strike some 
grand but undefined cowp for predominance in the Yangtse 
Valley. They are therefore hurrying men-of-war to Wusung 
until it is reported that the combined fleet there has seven 
thousand sailors and Marines on board, and could Jand a 
really formidable naval brigade for the defence of Shanghai. 
The residents, however, are still alarmed, and the Americans 
have aske1 their Government for troops, pointing out that 
Shanghai requires at least fifteen thousand men. We believe 
that is scarcely an exaggeration, and cannot but muse over 
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the question how many men China, if partitioned, would 
require as garrison. If garrisoned like India a small force 
might do, say four hundred thousand men, but then India 
is not full of potential “Boxers.” Her secret societies are 
not pure criminals, like the Thugs, but criminal politicians. 


The seventieth birthday of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
was celebrated on the 18th inst. throughout his eighteen 
States with a unanimity which speaks strongly for the unity 
of the Hapsburg Dominion. Every city illuminated splen- 
didly, and the rich vied with one another in expenditure on 
charities, some of them quite new. Congratulatory addresses 
poured in in hundreds, and there is no sign anywhere of a 
break in the rejoicings. The fact is important, for the unity 
of Austria is one of the guarantees for European order. In 
the present rush for “ world power,” Austria, which seeks no 
power outside Europe, slips a little out of public notice, but 
she remains one of the greatest of Empires, with a splendid 
geographical position, with an available Army of two millions, 
and with finances so far restored that she could support a 
great war. The hostility of Austria would at any moment 
throw down Germany from its pre-eminence, while if she 
allied herself with Russia no German would feel safe. It is 
well, therefore, that she has still at her head a cool diploma- 
tist who knows the true interests of Europe, and who knows, 
also, having for ten years been a tyrant, that no power is so 
real as that which is based on the approval of a whole people. 
Francis Joseph, never successful in battle, has won that 
approval, and is therefore a great Monarch. 


The Dutch believe, perhaps rightly, that the failure of the 
house of Orange would be the signal for an attack on their 
independence. They are, therefore, almost morbidly anxious 
that the young Queen, who is the last of her great race, should 
marry, and a new report that her Majesty has agreed to do 
so is circulated every week. Last week it was held to be 
certain that a Prince of Wied would be the lucky bride- 
groom; this week it is Duke Adolf of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Either is probable, and so is an unknown third, the only 
thing certain being that the Queen will choose for herself. 
Her choice, however, is rather limited by the conditions, as 
the Prince Consort of Holland must not be an English- 
man, because we have conquered the Boers, or a Russian, 
because Russians are too devoted to prerogative, or a Catholic, 
because Holland is still fiercely Protestant. He must, there- 
fore, be a German Prince, and though German Princes are 
numerous, they are not all likely to find favour with a young 
Queen who has esthetic tastes, and intends to govern her 
dominions for herself. That last clause shuts out the 
Hohenzollerns, as otherwise William II. would seize the 
opportunity to acquire “ships, colonies, and commerce” at 
a blow. 


The news from South Africa continues unsensational, but 
for all that there is real progress. The chief item of 
importance is that De Wet, though not caught, has been 
headed off from the region north-east of Pretoria, where he 
hoped to join Botha, and has been obliged to make a plunge 
back into the Orange River Colony. His condition can best 
be described in Lord Roberts’s own words, given in a telegram 
in Friday’s morning papers. De Wet, he tells us, will arrive 
in the Orange River Colony “in a very different condition 
from shat in which he started from Bethlehem. Then he 
had mx or eight guns and some 2,000 men with him, and left 
Prinsloo with 5,000 or 6,000 in the Bethlehem hills ; between 
4,000 and 5,000 of these are on their way to Ceylon, the guns 
have mostly been buried, and De Wet’s personal following 
cannot amount to much more than 300.” President Steyn, 
with a small bodyguard, is, we are told, trying to join 
President Kruger. Meantime, General Buller is advancing 
slowly but surely on Machadodorp, and we do not doubt that 
before long we shall hear of him on the Delagoa Bay Railway. 
When once the Boer railway communications are cut with the 
sea,as they will be when we can take and hold Koomati Poort, 
the resistance of the Transvaal will be very nearly finished. 


The only other items of war news of moment are the 
conviction of Cordua and Lord Roberts’s last proclamation. 
Cordua was found guilty by the Military Tribunal which tried 
him, but sentence was deferred for the approval of the 
Commander-in-Chief. It was rumoured on Friday that the 





iii. 
sentence was one of death, and had been approved by Lora 
Roberts, but this is not confirmed. In any event, we = 
feel, not merely that the prisoner had a fair telah 
nothing else was possible before a Court of British 
officers—but that he had every advantage given hin 
and that there was nothing approaching harshnegs oy vin. 
dictiveness in the attitude of the prosecution. Lord Roberts's 
new proclamation is directed against the monstrous breaches 
of the oath of neutrality that have so frequently occurred 
“In future all persons,” we quote Reuter’s summary of the 
proclamation, ‘‘who have taken the oath and broken it will 
be punished with death, imprisonment, or fine; al] burghers 
in districts occupied by British forces, except those who have 
sworn the oath, will be regarded as prisoners of war ang 
transported; and all buildings, structures, and farms where 
the enemy’s scouts are harboured will be liable to be razed 
to the ground.” That Lord Roberts’s action is entirely 
justified we do not doubt, but we cannot agree that he was 
wrong in first trying a more lenient policy. Now that has 
been fairly tried and failed, the sanction behind the policy of 
severity is of double force. No one can honestly feel that 
we are harrying brave and honest men unjustly, 


On Friday was published a Blue-book containing the 
letters from Members of Parliament and others found at 
Bloemfontein. Though not nearly so sensational as was 
supposed, they are of very considerable interest and import. 
ance,—especially the letters from Sir Henry de Villiers, Mr, 
Merriman, and other Cape politicians. These letters convey, 
in fact, a complete answer to the most serious and often 
repeated allegations of the Pro-Boer party. The Pro-Boers 
here have always been furious when we or others have 
described the Transvaal Government as an oligarchy, 
have represented the Boers as having become de. 
moralised by the corruptions of their Government, and 
have declared that President Kruger and his satellites 
were determined to cling to their monopoly of authority at 
all risks, and preferred war to sharing their power in the 
least degree with the Outlanders. For taking this view, 
indeed, we have been denounced as either demented or cor. 
rupt, or both. Yet now it appears that Mr. Merriman, who 
is, so to speak, the oracle of the Pro-Boers, held very similar 
views. <A picture of President Kruger contained in one of 
the letters based on a conversation with “ Lippert” would 
have been regarded as a gross calumny if it had come from 
Mr. Chamberlain. We cannot unfortunately find space to 
quote at length from these letters, but it is impossible to read 
them and not to realise that it was the Boer Government, and 
not the British, who made war inevitable. 


Dr. Clark’s letter to President Kruger, dated Novem. 
ber 14th, 1899, is not a very important document, except 
in three respects. It shows that Mr. Chamberlain by 
no means took up a non possumus attitude in regard 
to the arbitration proposal, and, in fact, only asked that 
a majority of the arbitrators should not be Pro-Boers. Dr. 
Clark also discusses with our potential enemy the question 
whether it would be wise or not to “seize all the passes,” but 
on the whole advises against the proposal. Dr. Clark ends 
his letter by suggesting a scheme by which, “if war should 
now begin,” he can communicate through Dr. Leyds and Mr. 
Montagu White. “I shall keep them acquainted as far as 
possible with the trend of feeling here, and they will be able to 
send on any information they may think desirable to you. If 
you want to communicate with me at any time, you will be 
able to do so through them.” We must leave the House of 
Commons and the proper authorities to decide how far Dr. 
Clark was justified in making these preparations for com- 
municating information. 


The letters addressed by Mr. Labouchere to Mr. Montagu 
White, the Consul of the Transvaal Government, are not of 
any great importance per se, but they show a vindictiveness 
towards Mr. Chamberlain which deserves the condemnation 
of honest men of all parties. If Mr. Labouchere’s advice to 
the Transvaal Government had really been the outcome of a 
genuine desire for peace one might pardon him, however 
reckless and mistaken in his methods. But we do not think 
any impartial person can read his words and not see that 
what he wanted was not to secure peace, but to do 
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asia * injure Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Labouchere 
writes an impudent and frivolous letter to Mr. Chamberlain 
in reply to the official communication sent to him with copies 
of his two letters. Mr. Labouchere is very angry that Mr. 
Chamberlain should have asked him whether he had any 
explanations and observations to make in regard to them,—a 
very proper course. The incident is not worth dwelling on, 
but we trust that we shall hear less in future of Mr. 
Labouchere’s excursions into the realms of politics. 


On Wednesday the second reading of the Treason Bill in 
the Cape Parliament was carried by a majority of l0ina 
crowded house, which may be regarded in al! probability as 
decisive for the ultimate success of Mr. Rose-Innes’s measure. 
Weare glad to observe that only two of Mr. Schreiner’s party 
refrained from voting for the Government, which speaks 
mach for the influence of Mr. Schreiner’s wise and patriotic 
conduct. The Bill provides for the usual indemnity for acts 
Jone in good faith under martial law, for a certain degree of 
compensation to loyalists, and for the punishment of rebels. 
It is not the martial law or compensation clauses which 
apparently excite most opposition, nor even the proposed 
special Tribunal of three Judges to try to punish the 
leading rebels, but the erection of quasi-judicial Tribunals 
with power to disfranchise the disloyal rank-and-file for five 
years. The Bond party, who can face with equanimity the 
punishment of notorious offenders, and even the existence of 
martial law, shrink from a measure which will deprive a large 
part of their clientéle of their votes. But if we may judge 
from a speech of Mr. Wessels, reported in the Times of 
Wednesday, the rebels themselves regard their coming dis- 
franchisement as an easy escape. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking at Plymouth on Friday 
week, dealt with the subject of Army Reform in a spirit of 
temperate and well-informed criticism. He disclaimed the 
authority of an expert, but “he knew enough to say that 
there were very few things in military administration which 
a business man of common-sense and a little imagination 
could not understand if he turned his attention to the 
subject.” The War Office had neglected the great essentials 
of military equipment. The Mauser was better than the 
Lee-Metford, the German Service rifle was better than the 
Mauser, and he believed that a still better Norwegian rifle 
was now made, and used in the American Army. Again, till 
lately our Volunteers were armed with the old Martini-Henry, 
a weapon still used by our native Indian troops. In the matter 
of artillery it was a pity that the War Office should have had 
to wait to be taught by ignorant Dutchmen that the Pom- 
pom and heavy field-gun were useful patterns. Finally, he 
pointed out that our Volunteer garrison artillery were still 
armed with muzzle-loading guns of a pattern which went out 
fifteen years ago. He was inclined to lay the blame for this 
state of affairs largely upon “Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
who handed over the land defences in a shocking condition,” 
and thought that Lord Lansdowne had “ not done so badly 
according to his lights.” In conclusion, he suggested that 
the supply of artillery should be accelerated by distributing 
contracts more widely, a suggestion with which we thoroughly 
agree. Mr. Churchill is so shrewd an observer that his facts 
are always to be respected, however we may differ from his 
deductions, but in this matter his conclusions seem to us as 
valuable as his data. 


In Tuesday’s Daily Mail Mr. Julian Ralph givesa memorable 
account of the way in which Russia led the way in trying to 
get up the coalition which was to forbid America to go to 
war with Spain, just as a coalition the year before had for- 
bidden Japan to reap the fruits of her victory over China. 
According to an eminent foreign diplomat who taiked to Mr. 
Ralphon thesubject, Count Mouravieff and the Russian Cabinet 
agreed with the German statesman who declared that “the 
United States was a huge and shapeless monster, which was 
as like as not to wrest the mastery of the world from the 
European Powers, if it be not throttled there and then.” 
Russia conceived and tried to ripen the plan of a European 
combination against the United States. “All the Powers 
of Europe were sounded, and all those Powers welcomed the 
idea, except England. Some countries, like Austria, grew 
hot and excited for its fruition. It pleased Germany. France 








had at last found a Papa in Russia, and played a more eager 
part than might be expected, even of an obedient child. But 
England broke up the plot.” 


We believe this to be in essence a perfectly true statement 
of what occurred, but, of course, the diplomatic forms were 
most strictly observed. All that actually happened was that 
the question was unofficially raised whether it would not be 
better in the interests of both parties to prevent war breaking 
out by a joint intervention of the European Powers. Long 
before the matter took any more definite shape, however, it 
was found that Britian not only did not favour the notion 
of joint action, but had politely made it quite clear where 
she and her Fleet would be if joint action were attempted. 
Then the question whether “it would not be in the interest 
of both parties, &c., &c., &c.,” gently faded away, and now if 
you ask a Russian or a French or a German diplomatist, he 
will swear he never even heard of such a preposterous 
proposition as that for the coercing of America,—which in 
the literal sense of the words will be quite true. 


The Times of last Saturday contains a most striking 
account by Sir Martin Conway of a Central American revolu- 
tion. ‘A revolution is our substitute for cricket,” a Colum- 
bian gentleman said to him; “our young men must have 
their game.” Sir Martin started in the morning train from 
Colon, and ran straight into the middle of a very pretty little 
revolution in the neighbourhood of Panama. The train 
entered a narrow cutting on the different sides of which the 
two forces were posted, and, says Sir Martin Conway, “ before 
we realised what was happening the train was between two 
lines of some two thousand fighting men, separated by less 
than a quarter of a mile, and pumping lead at one another 
from Mauser rifles.” The passengers all dropped on the floor 
and crawled forward to the baggage van, and by and by the 
train arrived at the goods station of Panama. Here also 
there was fighting, and in his attempt to find the American 
Consulate Sir Martin was exposed to much miscellaneous 
shooting. ‘“ The streets were practically deserted, but almost 
every house displayed a flag, English and American flags 
being commonest. It looked as though some féte were about 
to take place.” Apparently the fighting, though exceedingly 
chaotic, was conducted with the utmost fierceness and 
courage. Sir Martin’s conclusion is that any wandering 
European will do well to avoid the cricketing season of a 
Central American Republic. 


Monday’s Times contains a very able letter from the 
Bishop of Winchester addressed to Lord Portsmouth in re- 
gard to an appeal for £20,000, headed ‘‘ Protestantism before 
Politics,” and signed among others by Lord Portsmouth. 
In dealing with the allegation that the people had 
appealed to the Bishops in vain—z.e., that the Bishops 
habitually use their veto to stop prosecutions—the Bishop 
of Winchester states that he is now in the tenth year of his 
Episcopate, yet “during that time no Bishop in England, 
to the best of my knowledge or belief, has exercised the 
veto in any case whatever. Of living Bishops, only three 
have, I believe, ever exercised it, and one of these cases was 
a quarter of a century ago.” It was not the Episcopal veto, 
“but the popular opinion of the Church as a whole (an opinion 
expressed as strenuously by Evangelicals as by High Church- 
men), which stayed Ritual prosecutions some fifteen years 
ago.” The Bishop ends his letter with an appeal to 
those who are faithful to the Church’s teaching to “ unite on 
the one hand in discouraging disloyalty, from whatever side 
it comes, and, on the other, from narrowing the legitimate 
comprehensiveness which is characteristic of the Church of 
England, Catholic and Reformed, and the legitimate variety 
of teaching and usage permissible within her pale.” It is of 
course both easy and popular for partisans on both sides to 
abuse the Bishops as timid time-servers, and we are quite 
aware that it is considered a mark of a feeble and lukewarm 
nature to defend them. Nevertheless, we believe that when 
the dust of the present controversy has subsided, it will be 
generally recognised that they have done their duty wisely 
and well, and under circumstances of no little difficulty. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE CAPTURE OF PEKIN. 


FFAIRS in China are going, except upon one point, 
much as we ventured to anticipate. We had ex- 
pected that the Chinese, who are not cowards and who 
have obtained good arms, would have made a vigorous 
instead of a fitful and half-hearted resistance to the re- 
lieving force, would have covered the road with ditches 
and have so defended every ditch that the little army 
would have arrived before Pekin worn down to half 
its strength. The country is no doubt flat, but a plain 
can be defended as well as a mountain if the defenders 
have the skill and the numbers to use the spade. The 
Chinese soldiers, however, fight like mobsmen, now with 
tenacity, as at ‘Tientsin and Peitsang, and now, as at 
Yangtsun, with tumultuous indecision, and it is probable 
that their numbers have been greatly exaggerated, the 
reserve forces of the Empire, which were mainly on the 
frontiers, not having had time to arrive. The march of 
the relieving force therefore proved on the whole a com- 
paratively easy one. It took only ten days. Even the 
city has not been well defended, and the invaders have 
forced their way to the “Sacred” Palace without a 
fiftieth part of the loss which the Prussians would have 
suffered if they had cloven their way to the Tuileries, 
For the rest, however, the anticipations of the pessimists 
have proved correct. The Legations were found alive, but 
it is clear that the Manchu nobles and their Empress in- 
tended to slaughter them out, and that they owe their 
safety solely to their own courage and power of resolute 
endurance. The Chinese shelled them mercilessly 
to the very last day, gave them none of the food 
about which Li Hung Chang prated, and it is 
more than possible even tried to poison them. 
At least the Ambassadors found it necessary to refuse 
some vegetables sent them as a present. Finally, the 
Government have adopted the one plan which, as General 
Gordon told them would restore their independence of 
Europe; they have moved quietly away to the ancient 
capital, Segan, in Shensi—why should we call it by the 
unpronounceable name Hsien when history and Petermann 
and Johnstone all offer us the alternative ?—where they 
will be inaccessible except to an enormous army. If we 
thought of pursuit it would take a hundred thousand 
men merely to protect communications, and the Govern- 
ment could disappear again. It is very easy to call this a 
flight from Pekin, and of course it is in one way a flight, 
but the Empress has carried with her the Imperial treasure 
and the machinery of government, and is concentrating a 
new army for her defence. It is supposed that her 
authority will be weakened, but there is no proof of that. 
The Viceroys originally approved the plan, the Ambassa- 
dors in Europe who record it are as obedient as possible, 
and large forces are moving towards Segan as readily 
as they would towards Pekin. That the Empress will 
make peace on her own terms we do not doubt, but 
the evidence all points to the facts that there is still a 
Government in China, that it has made itself inaccessible, 
and that it has not the smallest intention, unless coerced, 
of deposing the Empress, or of surrendering her great 
agents, or of giving any guarantees for the future which 
Europe can accept as satisfactory. It will simply hold 
on in a dully immovable way until Europe has wearied of 
its task, or until some mode of pressure has been devised 
which the Court will feel so severely as to induce it to 
accept European terms. 


What, then, is that mode to be? The Allies when 
strengthened by the reinforcements now on their way may 
of course, if they are ready to risk quarrels among them- 
selves, continue to hold Pekin, and in Europe that method 
of compulsion would be an effectual one, because the 
necessity of recovering the general capital would be a 
paramount consideration. One cannot conceive an 
Emperor of Austria living trauquilly at Buda-Pesth 
while Vienna was occupied by Italians. There is no 
proof, however, that Segan will be greatly concerned to 
rescue Pekin. The Empire is still in the molluscous 
stage, time is of no importance to its rulers, and the 
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with the second city of the Empire in barbarian hands. 
It has so lived aforetime without the unity of its people 
suffering any perceptible diminution. To set Up a 
rival Emperor, who must, from the necessity of the case 
be a native Chinese, would be only to inaugurate a civil 
war which might last for a generation, and bring into the 
field the tribes of Mongolia, of whose force when full 
armed no European has any clear idea. To cultivate the 
independence of the Viceroys, even if that is possible, the 
central Sovereign being as necessary in Chinese idea to a 
country as a householder to a house, is only to make 
partition ultimately inevitable. Under these circum. 
stances we do not wonder that diplomatists are beginning 
to consider the plan of pardoning the Empress-Regent, 
and offering her good terms on condition that she shall 
reoccupy her palace in Pekin. It would be so convenient, 
they think, to have a Government capable of negotiation 
and liable to pressure. Anarchy strikes historians ag 
deplorable aud diplomatists as impertinent. They become 
as useless as lawyers when dealing with a mutiny. They 
do not care two straws about the wickedness of the 
Empress, which is no greater than that of the Sultan, and 
they care a great deal to relieve Europe of a burden 
which, if China cannot be held together, might prove yery 
serious. We quite understand their point of view, which 
is really that if Rome obeys Nero, one must negotiate with 
Nero even if the number 666 was really formed from his 
name; but there are two objections to the suggested course 
which may prove final. One is that it leaves the real victory 
to the Empress-Regent. She will have accomplished the 
very end for which she broke with Europe without having 
endangered her dynasty or her own power. She remains 
Semiramis, Queen of Babylon, and Babylon is greater 


mediable blow to Pekin and Tientsin she will have com. 
pelled the foreigner to give up his aggressions upon 
China. No Power will again ask her for provinces, or 
attempt to secure railway concessions by threats of using 
physical force. The idea that China is a dead body will 
have disappeared, and the lesson as to the consequences 
of aggression will have been so severe that it must 
remain impressive for years to come. No Power will 
again place Europe in such a position as she finds herself 
in to-day, and the Chinese, perceiving a novel immunity 
from threats, and a novel liberty to murder missionaries 
at discretion, may very well believe that their ruler has 
achieved a grand triumph without too much expense. It 
is nothing to them that a few braves have been killed, or 
that certain inhabitants of Pechili have been suddenly 
reduced to poverty. They are accustomed to such 
incidents, and, provided they themselves are not soldiers 
or owners of palaces in Pechili, they care nothing about 
them, or will hold the humiliation of the barbarians an 
ample eompensation. The other objection is that no treaty 
which will meet the views of the Empress will also meet 
those of Germany and Russia. One object of the explosion 
was to drive Russia back, and Russia certainly will not 
consent to register the driving in a treaty, while Germany 
has a big grievance, which her Emperor has made even 
bigger than it is. William II.. cannot, after all his 
speeches, pass over the murder of his Ambassador, and 
Europe mistakes his character if be has not resolved upon 
some large concession as compensation. Some method of 
pressure must be resorted to, and we repeat that the one 
which will most directly punish the Court is to levy all 
import dues in the name of Europe, to pay the interest 
due to the bondholders, and to hold the remainder as 
an instrument for controlling the Central Government. 
When the Manchu nobles behave well their Treasury 
will be well supplied, but when they are violent or offen- 
sive it will stay empty. It is a strange course to take, 
but it will produce the result desired—namely, a 
guarantee for the future—which cannot be said of any 
other of the plans suggested yet. 





THE TALK OF A FRENCH INVASION. 


E do not agree with the alarmist writers in the 

Press who think that we are in danger of being 
invaded by the French in November. We do not, that is, 
in the least believe in the existence of any definite project 





Segan Government, if it collects taxes and is generally 
obeyed, will be quite content to live on for a century or two 
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Jd be a certain amount of uneasiness in the public 
mind on the question of national defence. Our 
eople are too much inclined to be “drowned in 
security,” and the contemplation of the possibilities of 
javasion may be distinctly useful. It may make them 
determine that they will be more vigilant in the future 
than they have been in the past in the matter of keep- 
ing out Army and Navy in full vigour, in seeing to 
it that we are never left without proper supplies of 
ammunition of all kinds, that we do not arm a large 
ortion of our artillery with “antiquated toys,” and that 
we do not neglect to organise and equip the Auxiliary 
fyrces in a way Which would make them of real service 
in the case of any attempt on the part of a foreign 
nation to strike “the blow at the heart” of which 
[ord Salisbury spoke. But though the encouragement 
of keenness and vigilance as to the condition of 
our Naval and Military forces is of the utmost 
importance, it is also of importance that we should not 
indulge in sudden panics and scares, for they are calculated 
to prevent that serious consideration of problems of 
defence which all sensible men must desire. A scare of 
invasion arises, and for a time there are widespread fears 
and doubts as to our safety. But the danger passes and 
nothing happens, and people then feel ashamed of their 
nervousness and resolve never to be so foolish again. The 
result is a reaction exceedingly damaging to a sound and 
reasonable attitude of mind. 


Hence, though we by no means wish to say anything 
which can encourage people to think that there is no cause 
for keeping a strenuous watch and ward over our national 
defences, and though we desire to make people realise that 
our present condition is a very unsatisfactory one in many 
respects, We cannot think it right to allow the scare as to 
an attempt at a French invasion in November to receive 
any encouragement. The first thing to remember about 
any scheme of French invasion is that to give it a reason- 
able chance of success it must be a surprise. There must 
be no open mobilisation, no calling up of reserves, no 
previous movements of troops. The thing must be done 
literally at twelve hours’ notice, and the moment chosen 
must be one when we are not expecting an attack. 
Depend upon it, if the French ever try to invade it will 
be when the fear of invasion is not in men’s minds, 
and not when the project of invasion has been discussed 
for six months previously. If France had meant invasion 
her moment would have been last March, when the regular 
troops had for the most part left the country, and when 
our stores of ammunition and of guns were at their lowest. 
To wait till our stores of ammunition at any rate have been 
replenished, till our deficiency in artillery has been to 
some extent, if not adequately, supplied, till we have given 
our Militia and Volunteers a great deal of extra training, 
till we have raised twenty thousand extra soldiers from 
among our trained men, and till generally we have placed 
ourselves in an infinitely better posture of defence than 
we were in last spring, is a piece of unwisdom that 
we cannot attribute to any nation, however hostile. If 
the French were to try to invade us in the autumn they 
would be letting us choose the time, and not choosing it 
themselves. Again, as has been pointed out by a writer 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, November is a peculiarly bad 
time for the French Army to make us a surprise visit, for 
the regiments have just lost their trained men and are 
full of recruits. These are general arguments against a 
French attempt on our coasts in November. There are, 
however, plenty of other grounds for disbelieving in the 
possibility. No serious person, of course, imagines that 
the present French Government would venture upon any 
such mad project, but it is argued that as soon as 
the Chamber meets, or at any rate when the Exhibition 
closes at the beginning of November, the present 
Government will fall, the military party will come into 
power, and either by a coup d'état or by other means 
will drive President Loubet from office and possess 
themselves of complete control of France. We cannot 
deny that this is a possibility, and we are aware that 
some of the wisest minds in Europe regard it as likely. 
Without, however, determining the question whether or 
not the military party will really have so easy and so com- 
plete a triumph in France, we will assume that this is 
destined to be the course of events, and that next Novem- 
ber the soldiers will be in power in Paris. Even then we 
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see no reason why the military party should be so mad as 
to rush into war with England, even admitting that such 
a war would be extremely popular. Think for a moment 
of the risks and difficulties which France must encounter. 
Germany no doubt would in the abstract be very glad 
to see France and England at each other’s throats, 
but dare she run the risk of standing neutral ? 
Germany remembers the last time France prepared 
to invade England and what actually happened. Napoleon 
prepared his great army at Boulogne, but it never touched 
us, perhaps even was never seriously intended to do so. 
Instead, it swung suddenly round and entered Germany, 
and almost before Europe knew what was happening 
General Mack was hemmed in at Ulm and forced to sur- 
render and the French were before Vienna. That risk still 
exists. But even supposing Napoleon’s example were not 
followed, but that France succeeded in subduing England, 
are the Germans inclined to believe that the victorious Army 
would quietly go home and not remember the Provinces ? 
Is it not far more likely, far more in accordance with the 
French character and history, that, flushed with victory, 
the troops would demand to be led to Berlin unless 
Germany gave back the soil of France now in her posses- 
sion. Even if we beat the French at sea the Germans 
would still be in a dangerous position. In such circum- 
stances the French would be exasperated beyond measure, 
and the Army would in all probability declare that it 
must show once more that if Frenchmen could be beaten 
at sea, they were invincible on land. But in that case 
Germany must fight without England. Germany, there- 
fore, could hardly think it prudent to see which way the 
war was going, but must choose sides at once. It is true 
that Russia might say that if Germany went against 
France she (Russia) must help her ally; but even 
then it might be better policy for Germany to act. If 
not she might find that when the make-weight of England 
had gone she would be in too great danger between 
France and Russia. But in all probability the Russian 
Emperor would not countenance France in suddenly spring- 
ing at England’s throat. If consulted beforehand he 
would object to the project. If not consulted he would 
not be very likely to favour France. He might 
arrange with Austria and Italy to stand neutral, but 
we cannot believe that he would care to bring on a 
universal war in order to save France from the effects of 
an act of madness. He would not be bound in honour to 
help France when she was the assailant, and meantime all 
North-Eastern Asia would lie open to Russia. But even if the 
Czar took a higher view of his obligations to France, we do 
not see that it would make things easier for France. 
Russia would not follow France wherever she led, but 
would tell her that she must not attack England, as to do 
so would mean a general European war. In truth the 
international difficulties would be too great for France, 
unless she could get up a coalition against us, or unless 
she were prepared to take the Revolutionary stand- 
point and defy all Europe. But the military party are 
not likely to do that. Possibly they will want to make 
war, but if they do, it will not be war with England, and 
so a naval war, but war with a land Power. 


Even if all these difficulties could be got over, and 
France could throw up a Talleyrand who would persuade 
the world to form a ring while France and England had 
it out, we need not feel alarmed. Unless and until our 
Fleet is destroyed—when we are beaten by starvation 
—serious invasion is impossible, A raid of fifty thousand 
men with nothing but their rifles and a few light field- 
pieces no doubt is possible, but granted that we have 
plenty of good artillery—which we ought to have by now, 
even though we had it not six months ago—we do not 
hesitate to say that we could repel any raid. Let no one 
suppose that we should give up the game even if the French 
got to London. If we did not know it before, the Boers 
have taught us the art of changing capitals. But 
imagine the difficulty of a force of foreign raiders trying 
to enter London while their advance was being opposed. 
The French could no more destroy London than the 
Boers could destroy Ladysmith or Kimberley, and who 
would care if they burnt a block or two? No army of 
less than one hundred thousand men would dare to trust 
themselves to enter London, and if we starved so would 
they. However, we do not wish to dwell upon this aspect. 
of the matter. We may feel that an invasion would not 
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succeed, but we do not want to see it tried or even 
seriously projected. But to make sure that this evil 
shall not befall us, there is only one way. We must make 
our preparations so sound and so thorough that no one 
will think it worth while to attempt the impossible. Now 
in theory no doubt all that is necessary for us in the way 
of preparation to prevent invasion is an invincible Fleet. 
We agree, but if we want to be safe, not only from invasion, 
but from the attempt, we must not stop here. Mobs and 
ambitious statesmen, the two influences that produce 
sudden wars, do not clearly realise the nature of sea- 
power, and might try to invade us from want of a proper 
understanding of our strength on the water. Therefore 
let us have also an adequate force of men on shore, 
plenty of good ‘rtillery, and a population conversant with 
the use of the rifle. If we have that, the golden fleece 
will not seem worth stealing, and we shall not tempt un- 
fairly any sanguine gentlemen to break their heads against 
our iron walls. 





THE INTERNATIONAL PAGEANT IN CHINA. 


T is always vain to speculate as to the future purposes 

of Providence in arranging the destinies of the 
nations. Man does not know them, and if he did, would 
usually be baffled in using his knowledge by the feebleness 
of his conceptions about time. The change he expects 
to-morrow may not arrive for five hundred years—the 
fall of Constantinople seemed imminent for a far longer 
period than that—the catastrophe which he thinks con- 
ceivable after centuries may be rushing upon him within 
months or weeks. It is a little difficult, nevertheless, for 
an observer, if he has any dreaminess at all in his com- 
position, not to fancy sometimes that this movement in 
China is intended to produce some result that will modify 
the entire future of the world. The scene, considered 
historically, is so wonderful, so nearly without precedent. 
AXtius, it. is true, led whole nations of tamed barbarians 
against the untamed Mongols under Attila, but even he, 
the great Magister Militum who commanded Goths, and 
Germans, and Greeks, and Romans, and Moors, would have 
stared with wonder, perhaps with admiration, at the endless 
medley of nations, civilisations, and colours which is now 
pouring into China, with their eyes all turned towards 
Pekin. It is strange enough that a Chinese Semiramis, once 
a slave girl, now the richest woman on earth, should have 
the power and the will and the audacity to open fire on all 
the Embassies of the world; but even that marvellous 
incident does not excite the imagination like the composi- 
tion of the host which has been roused to avenge that insult 
and atrocity. It seemsasif the Empress’s deed had stirred 
earth to its remotest limits, and moved to vengeance races 
of whom its performer had scarcely heard. In the force 
now besieging the Pink Palace not only are all the Great 
Powers of Europe represented, Englishmen and Russians, 
Germans and Frenchmen, Italians and Austrians, but by 
their side is fighting a large force of white men from a 
continent of which Altius never heard, and a larger force 
of dark men of whom he knew only that Alexander had 
once seen some of them. Think of men from the United 
States and men from the broad plains of the Punjab, 
men from Australia and men from the green villages of 
Southern India, New Englanders and Rajpoots and 
Japanese, all called together within three months for an 
attack on the Forbidden City where dwells in unapproach- 
able seclusion the lord of the Chinese hundreds of 
millions. From the high slopes of the Himalaya the 
British Queen has summoned the Nepalese, from the 
hottest delta of Asia the French are sending the Annamese, 
while, as if to show that no continent is unconcerned in 
the affray, Washington has despatched from Manila 
one purely negro regiment. There must be twelve 
languages at least spoken in the army which is 
invading China; and though no people has as yet 
sent many of its soldiers, all the world knows that it 
needs but a great disaster to the representative force to 
draw to the Chinese coast a real army of each nationality 
and each colour to repair at any sacrifice the effects of 
defeat. We talk much of the four hundred millions of 
Chinese, but each nation that sends one soldier pledges 
itself to win the battle, and it is in reality all Europe, all 
North America, all Australia, all India, and at least five 
of the fighting tribes of Africa, more than five hundred 





millions of men in all, which is marchip : 
Was there ever anything like that in the interac 
world! We can think of nothing, and fing it he the 
believe that it will all end ina patched-up peace or — 
protection for the railway that is to stretch from Mo _ 
to the Yellow Sea. Yet there is no reason wh ” = 
should have dramatic completeness—the Westen Bane’ 
of Rome was two hundred years in dying—or wh 7 
meaning of the movement of which we see the fq; ; 
beginning should not be hidden for centuries to co n= 
Akbar’s son did not dream that when Queen Blizabet, 
granted a charter to a company of merchants to trade t 
the East, she was dooming the last Mogul to die in a “ 
on the Irrawaddy. 


The journalists of the world seem pleased with the 
scene, even though they perceive its strangeness but 
dimly, but we doubt if the statesmen are quite as con. 
tented. Forces are moving on which their grip is most 
imperfect. They do not know, do not pretend to know 
what China as an entity is seeking, still less what China 
will do, least of all what strength for doing China, in tha 
last resort, may possess. They find it hard to hold 
Europe together, and to hold together Europe ani 
America and half Asia may take more ability than they 
can, when called on so suddenly, command. It is clear 
for instance, that the ruling men at Washington have 
not made up their minds as to what they want now 
that Mr. Conger has been liberated, or to what 
decision of Europe they would feel called on to object. 
The Continental statesmen look askance at the new force, 
whose limits they do not clearly discern—which, for 
example, can send black troops to China—mutter words 
about “the possible Anglo-Saxon understanding,” and 
would, if they could, gladly postpone all action, so as to 
have more time for reflection and combinations. Only, you 
see, Pekin is in flames, the Chinese Semiramis is on her way 
to Segan, and a Russian general has publicly reported that 
“the Amur now flows through Russian territory,”—all of 
them facts requiring that decision should be rapid. They 
turn glances towards Japan and are not consoled. Every step 
in the movement for the relief of the Legations has in- 
creased the importance of Japan in the world by revealing 
the completeness of her military organisation, the capacity 
of her generals, and the bravery of her troops. Her supplies 
arealways there, her Oommander-in-Chief hasalwaysaplan, 
her soldiers die silently in heaps. Statesmen see that Japan 
is formidable, and are not in the least certain what Japan 
intends. She has been helping Europe, but there are 
signs that she thinks Europe might prove a bad neigh- 
bour, that she does not desire China to be too much 
pressed, and that she might even stand forward as her 
protector. The hesitation in Tokio is natural enough, for 
the Mikado is not horrified because China has exploded 
in the murderous Asiatic way, and is horrified at the 
idea of a strong Russia or a strong Germany on the 
Pacific ; but the policy of Japan is none the less a pre- 
occupation for all who have to decide what shall be done 
next. Their action must depend in part upon Tokio, and 
who among the statesmen even thinks that he can read 
the Japanese soul? Then there is India. Did anybody 
in Europe ever realise before how strong India is even when 
acting alone, how easily she sends out thirty thousand 
men, how completely her great Barons have accepted the 
leadership of the Empress ? Altogether there is much to 
be thought of, too much; so much that there is still some 
doubt whether in the rushing multitude of thoughts any 
coherent purpose can be framed, announced, and followed 
by all alike. All men of business know that there isa 
point of expansion at which the real difficulty is to secure 
adequate brain-power to manage such a complex machine, 
and itis by no means sure that this difficulty may not 
weigh heavily upon the minds of Europe in dealing with 
China. There are men in the world who would undertake 
to drive any possible team composed of horses alone, but 
who would say that todrive all animals harnessed together 
would have overtaxed Dionysus. It may all go well, for 
the statesmen are not alone in governing the world; but 
our readers will do well to realise to themselves what is 
going on, and to recognise that one of the gravest tasks 
recorded in history is to be accomplished by agents 
diversified and separated frém each other beyond all 
precedent. Europe in China is very much in the position 
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and yet was defeated. 





THE TRAINING OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

HE speech made by Lord Wolseley to the officers 
of the troops now stationed at Aldershot after 

ir abortive field-day was an excellent beginning, and 


pn hope it may be repeated when needed in every 
camp in the Kingdom. What Lord Wolseley said 


wanted saying badly, and it was his business to say 
it, Our only complaint in the matter, indeed, is 
that Jord Wolseley did not say things of the kind he 
has just said at Aldershot long ago. He has been nearly 
five years Commander-in-Chief, and yet he has waited till 
now to speak out concerning matters in regard to which 
he had not merely a perfect right to speak, but in regard 
to which he had a positive duty to speak. It cannot be 
urged, remember, that the occasion has only just arisen, and 
that speaking out was not needful before, but merely now 
because we have nothing but raw levies, Militia and Volun- 
teers, left in the country. All competent authorities will 
agree that there have been plenty of field-days in the past 
five years every bit as badly managed, and showing quite as 
great a lack of military qualities, nay, of sound common- 
sense applied in the handling of troops. Besides, the 
Junders complained of were the blunders of officers, and 
of highly placed officers, and not of the men. It was not 
the rawness of the men which was at fault, but the want 
of strategic and tactical efficiency in their commanders, 
and those commanders were almost all men who have been 
subjected for years to the training provided by the military 
authorities of the British Army. Lord Wolseley was not 
indicting our scratch levies, but the training of our officers, 
—a training for which he has borne a large share of 
responsibility during the past ten or twelve years. How- 
ever, better late than never. It is a matter of deep regret 
that Lord Wolseley did not speak before, but at any rate he 
has spoken at last, and the great thing now is that the 
military authorities should give their minds to the proper 
training of the Army. 
It is not for us, who make no claim to be experts, to 
lay down the principles upon which the training of the 
Army should be conducted, but one or two points are 
clear. All the world is agreed that manceuvres and field- 
days are of the utmost importance in teaching officers how 
to handle their men, and the men the kind of work they 
have todo in actual war. But if manceuvres and field- 
days are of this great practical value, it is obvious that 
they ought to be taken extremely seriously,—that they 
should be watched with the utmost care and minuteness 
by the chiefs of the Army, and that officers should obtain 
or fail to obtain promotion according as they do well or 
ill therein. But, unless the general opinion prevailing 
in the Army is strangely mistaken, errors made at 
manceuvres and field-days make little or no difference to 
an officer's career. As far as rising in the profession is 
concerned they are regarded as quite immaterial. To have 
commanded in the smallest expedition in a tropical swamp 
will get a man on far better than the most skilful 
handling of troops at Aldershot or on Salisbury Plain. 
When a field-day is over—and, remember, it is almost 
always got over in time that everybody shall have a com- 
fortable dinner—there is a pow-wow at which the General 
in supreme command makes a number of agreeable or dis- 
agreeable and sarcastic remarks, But no one is ever a penny 
the worse or better for these. They are to all practical 
intents and purposes forgotten, and everybody goes home 
quite sure that nothing further will come either of the 
mishaps or the success. It would be regarded as the 
height of injustice to make a man suffer severely in his 
career, however badly he had done. The result of all 
this is that in the British Army manoeuvres and field- 
days are never taken seriously. They are merely a kind 
of military picnic. The serious business of the military 
profession with us consists in drills and parades, and in 
making the private into a fine athletic fellow, who is 
clean and well disciplined and ready to perform all the 
minor military evolutions with ease and quickness. Now 
We do not wish to fall into the common civilian error of 
unduly depreciating these matters, or to speak as if 
smartness and good drill had not an importance of their 








own. Undoubtedly they are important, but not they, but 
very different matters, should be the touchstone of mili- 
tary efficiency. Regimental smartness and perfection in 
drill should be regarded as by-products, of great value 
no doubt as giving cohesion and esprit de corps, but the 
essentials should be good shooting for the men and good 
handling of the units, from the company to the regiment, 
the brigade, and the division, for the officers. It is by such 
matters as the power to grasp the military features and 
possibilities of a position, to get his men there quickly 
and without being exposed, and when there to use the 
position to the best advantage, that the capacity of the 
leader should be tested, and not by being merely a smart 
regimental officer. In an excellent article by Mr. J. 
Emerson Neilly, appearing in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
Tuesday, entitled “‘ Lessons of the War, III.,” great stress 
is laid upon the other point we have dealt with,—the 
necessity for making good shooting the essential thing in 
the training of the private. At present, though no doubt 
certain efforts are made to encourage marksmanship, there 
is little determined effort to raise the standard of the 
average shooting. No one, that is, thinks of making 
good shooting and careful shooting as regards ammuni- 
tion the test of a regiment’s positionin the Army. When 
a Colonel is said to have worked up his regiment into a 
condition of extraordinary efficiency, and to have raised 
its position in the Army, it does not necessarily mean 
that he has made it a magnificent shooting machine. 
To win the highest praise it must, no doubt, not 
be actually remiss about shooting, but good shooting 
is not the touchstone of excellence as it should be. 
To show what bad shooting can be tolerated in the 
Army, Mr. Emersou Neilly speaks from his own observa- 
tion :—“ Asan example of what can be done on the present 
lines, I may quote an instance that came under my own 
observation some years ago when I was with a brigade 
that took over new ranges. This particular brigade in- 
cluded a Rifle battalion and a battalion of Guards. The 
firing was at large mantlets,and commenced at one thousand 
yards, from which point the men advanced, firing up to 
five hundred yards. Fully one hundred thousand rounds 
of ammunition were expended, all in volley firing, and the 
total number of hits was well under one hundred! This 
was in the peace field at large marks, when no enemy 
returned the fire to disconcert the men and make their 
aim shaky.” Any sensible man will, he goes on, see the 
obvious lesson that is to be drawn. ‘ Spend less time on 
making your Army a Lord Mayor’s show. Let us have 
less glitter and more usefulness and workmanlike perfec- 
tion.” Here we most heartily agree with Mr. Neilly. 
Before we can get a proper system of training for officers 
and men in the British Army, we must abandon false 
ideals as to show and adapt our Army to modern needs. 
When armies habitually fought at close quarters, it is 
quite possible that it was impossible to spend too much 
time on teaching men to drill with the utmost precision, 
and so to secure that when the regiment charged it should 
charge like one man. Now, when battles are conducted 
with a space of a mile between the firing lines, the thing 
on which the chief energy of the soldier should be devoted 
is good shooting. Marksmanship is the ideal, and not 
fancy marksmanship for a few, but a very high average. 
Of course, we shail be told that the Army cannot learn 
to shoot because Parliament will not spend the money on 
ammunition. We are glad to see that Mr. Neilly meets 
this poiut, and meets it very successfully. ‘“ High officers 
in the Department,” he says, “will make that excuse to 
you. They always blame Parliament. While on my way 
to the front in October, I asked a staff officer of exalted 
rank why we were not prepared for war, and his reply 
was, ‘So long as we have Parliamentary control of the 
Army we never will be prepared when the time comes.’ 
This shifting of the saddle is undoubtedly very neat ; but 
it scarcely suits. If the Secretary of State for War tells 
Parliament that we must have so many millions of rounds 
of ammunition to turn our soldiers into riflemen, the 
House is not likely to refuse him.” The notion that 
there would be any difficulty in getting the money for 
rifle practice cannot be entertained fora single moment. It 
is utterly absurd. No doubt there is not, and cannot be, an 
indefinite amount of money to spend, and if more were 
spent on ammunition there would, of course, be a strong 
case for cutting down the money now often uselessly ex- 
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pended on mere smartness. But such ‘xpenditure is 
dearly loved by a considerable number of influential meni 
who make a fetish of smartness. Hence they do not 
insist upon expenditure on essentials lest some of the 
gilding should be cut off. No doubt this assertion will be 
indignantly repudiated, and no doubt a great deal of this 
protection of non-essential expenditure at the expense of 
essential is unconscious, but all the same it remains a fact 
that the real trouble is that the military chiefs will not 
face the changed aspect of modern war, and will not 
realise what is the sine gua non in war and what is of 
lesser import. What is wanted before there can be any 
real improvement is to change the spirit in which’ the 
training of the Army is approached, and to set up a series 
of sound and sensible military ideals. The object of an army 
is not to look nice on parade, but for the men to be able 
to out-shoot and out-march the enemy, and for the 
officers to be able to out-manceuvre him. 





COAL AND ELECTRICITY. 


HE Daily Mail of Tuesday gave an account of a new 
electrical discovery which promises, if all that is 
claimed for it proves true, to have consequences of extra- 
ordinary importance. It is rather, indeed, a combination 
of previous discoveries than anything positively new, but 
it is a combination which, in the opinion of the discoverer, 
will revolutionise all known applications of electricity. 
Until now, the chief difficulty in the way of the trans- 
mission of the electrical current over long distances has 
been the loss of power. The conducting metal gradually 
becomes hot, and the heat develops resistance. A good 
deal has been heard from time to time of Professor Dewar 
and Professor Fleming’s experiments in the liquefaction 
of gases. Oxygen, air, hydrogen have one after another 
been subjected to the process, the last named only becoming 
liquid at a temperature of 421 below zero (Fahrenheit). 
Many non-scientific persons have probably wondered 
whether researches of this kind are ever likely to be of 
practical value. If Mr. Tesla is right, this very Philistine 
question is on the eve of receiving a triumphant answer. 
These liquid gases have been found to have a very remark- 
able action upon metals cooled in them, and the diminution 
of heat means a corresponding diminution of electrical 
resistance. These are the facts established by Professor 
Dewar and Professor Fleming, but it has been reserved 
for Mr. Tesla to show what lies behind the facts. He 
proposes to carry a metal tube, immersed in a trough con- 
taining sawdust and water, and placed some 6 ft. below the 
surface, as far from the source of power as may be wanted. 
Through this surrounding material he will force a current 
of liquid gas, which will freeze the enclosed metal, and 
thus neutralise the heat generated by the passage of the 
electric current. There is no reason why this trough 
should not be carried across an entire continent, and 
probably none why it should not be laid, like any ordinary 
cable, under the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean. Thus no 
appreciable electricity will be wasted in transmission. 
The power derived in the first instance from Niagara 
may be carried as far as the trough goes, and be for all 
practical purposes as effective at the end of its journey as 
at the beginning. 

At any time this discovery would have extraordinary 
interest, but at a moment when every industry and every 
housekeeper is alarmed by the rise in the price of coal it 
comes with exceptional opportuneness. Englishmen have 
long cherished vague alarms as to what is to happen to 
the country when its coal supply is exhausted, and now 
to this is added the less serious but more present un- 
easiness as to what is to happen when coal becomes very 
dear. The latter calamity is nothing like the former in 
magnitude, but as it is very much nearer to the eye it fills 
an apparently larger space. Cheap coal is a term of 
far-reaching significance. It is indispensable to industrial 
prosperity, for there is not an industry which does not 
employ steam, and to home comfort, since in this climate 
we need fires for warmth during the larger part of the 
year, and for cooking during the whole of it. Even a 
slight rise in price may have disastrous consequences to 
trade, and a slight rise at the pit’s mouth is apt to repro- 
duce itself far more than proportionately as regards house 
coal. The annoyance and suffering consequent on dear 
coal grows as we think of it. It means lower wages—to 
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all but colliers—and more men out of work. As the cost 
of each industry becomes greater the smaller factories are 
closed one by one, and the larger factories reduce their 
output. This is what dear coal means to the producers — 
ruin to small employers, diminished profits to lon - 
employers, and less work and less pay for the a 
employed. To the consumers it means higher prices, ang 
to the poor even a slight increase in the cost of necessary 
articles is a positive hardship. There is not much left 
for clothes, for example, out of an agricultural labourer’, 
income, and when woollen Boods become dearer, the 
family have to pinch in their food in order to 
get them, or to put up with something less warm 
and less lasting. When we come to the hearth 
the consequences are felt even more universally. Fires 
are a necessary of health,—in some winters almost a 
necessary of life. But among the poor even the 
preservation of life has to be disregarded when coal 
passes beyond a certain figure. Even to the 
classes who will use whatever coal is necessary to life or 
health no matter what may be the cost, dear coal means 
a great diminution of comfort and, consequently, of 
energy. Warmth in winter greases the wheels in a 
marvellous way, but apart from considerations of life and 
health, warmth is a luxury for which people will not, 
indeed cannot, pay more than a certain price. This ig 
what follows from dear coal. But by a curious perversity 
of things cheap coal is the cause of another class of evils, 
Cheap coal means more smoke,—more factory chimneys, 
more house chimneys, and both of them at work more 
regularly and for longer times. We have grown so accus- 
tomed to the atmosphere of our great towns that we have 
for the most part ceased to consider what it means to 
human lungs and human eyes and human comfort. We 
have learned to breathe smoke and to see every 
object around us discoloured by smoke. The London 
winter in particular owes to smoke one of its chief 
features,—its peculiar and persistent darkness. But 
persistent darkness means to many of us_ persistent 
depression. We work less well, and with a greater 
expenditure of energy. All these results are aggra- 
vated by cheap coal. It may seem a small matter how 
much coal is burned when anyway a great deal must 
be burned ; but any one who has noticed the difference 
that there sometimes is between the London atmosphere 
on a weekday and on a Sunday will know that every 
chimney contributes its share, and that every fraction cut 
off does something, however infinitesimal, towards lessen- 
ing the total, 


Here, then, are two directions in which Mr. Tesla’s 
scheme would effect an incalculable improvement. The 
possibility of conveying electricity to any distance with no 
appreciable loss of power opens out a prospect of alto. 
gether dispensing with coal. It would become a simple 
luxury—not used at all in industrial undertakings, and 
used in houses only as we now use wood—to give the 
pleasant sensations attendant upon an open fire. Electric 
lighting would be so cheapened that we should no more 
be poisoned by gas or run risk of fire from lamps. Electric 
heating would be introduced, and place Englishmen as 
regards the air in their houses on a level with the inhabi- 
tants of Southern Europe, while retaining all the vigour 
of the colder climate. Light and warmth would be 
supplied with as much ease as water, and possibly a’ a 
smaller cost. It has been calculated that “ with established 
conditions and prices” electricity generated at Niagara 
could be delivered at Albany, three hundred and thirty 
miles away, at a cheaper rate than steam-power can be 
generated there with coal at 12s. a ton. What Mr. Tesla’s 
invention promises is to make distance of no importance, 
except for the actual cost of the apparatus laid down. 
It will be as easy to take the electric current three thousand 
miles as to take it three hundred. With this consummation 
in view, we could look with composure on the ultimate dear- 
ness of coal—we fear that for some years to come its present 
dearness would remain a source of uneasiness—because we 
might hope soon to be provided with asubstitute. We do 
not mean that the cheapening of electricity, and the cov- 
sequent increase in its use, will not have their disad- 
vantages. England will lose the predominant position 
that the possession of coal has so long given her. But 
she is within measurable distance of losing this pre- 
eminence even now, owing to the discovery of coal in 
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other countries. The new discovery, if it comes to any- 
thing, will distribute electricity all over the world, and 
thus, at least, secure her a fair field and no favour. It 
will be her own fault if her energy and inventiveness 
do not enable her to hold her own under these new 


conditions. 








IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIALS. 
HE Americans have succeeded in doing what we should 

T have thought impossible,—they have spread the impres- 

sion of a funeral service at one and the same indivisible point 

of time throughout a continent. Mr. Huntington, the great 
builder and manager of American South-Western railways, 
died, and as he was very popular throughout his lines, those 
who had been in his employ wished to pay to his memory 
some special and striking honour. With the half-poetic, half- 
practical feeling which often distinguishes American acts, 
they arranged that at the moment when in New York the 
body of their late chief was carried from the church to the 
grave the trains upon the many systems of lines which he 
had controlled should as by some common and self-derived 
impulse arrest their movement. As the coffin was lifted, 
through thousands of miles of line covering the whole distance 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific every train stopped. The 
communication of a continent was arrested as by some super- 
natural command. Nota wheel turned until the body had 
been lowered, when, as if released by some impulse common 
to all, communication and ordinary life were resumed. That 
was a really fine idea finely carried out. The dead man had 
created the lines, had, as it were, given them breath, and 
when life stopped with him so, as in sympathy, it momently 
did with them. The ceremony, it is said, was really felt 
through the whole Huntington system of railways, and its 
impressiveness fully bears out the theory we have often 
endeavoured to defend,—that impressiveness can always be 
produced by an immense repetition at the same moment of 
the same act, however simple. Let but half a million of men 
turn their faces at the same moment in the same direction, 
and the spectator gains for that moment an impression which 
is almost awful in its distinctness, an impression which 
neither years nor events will ever quite efface. That is the 
point at which almost all our great ceremonies fail. There 
should always be in them some one moment, settled before- 
hand by tradition, or by agreement, or by command, at which 
all alike should do something, it hardly matters what, in 
precisely the same way. Nothing produces such a thrill, and 
that thrill is the secret of impressiveness. Let any one who 
doubts this take his stand in a church where it is the custom 
for all to bow simultaneously at the name of Christ, and he 
will at once obtain conviction. The action may be mechanical, 
und therefore as part of Christian worship objectionable, but 
of its impressiveness to the beholder there can be no sort of 
question. He is thrilled, if those who boware not. The same 
thing was noticed in the Senate Hall of Rome the other day, 
when, as the King referred to his mother and his wife, the 
whole vast assemblage, as by a common impulse, rose and 
bowed to the ladies named. Every reporter instantly fixed 
on those bows as features in the ceremonial which it was 
impossible to forget, any more than any one of all who were 
present ever forgot the sudden spontaneous and simultaneous 
thrusting forward of hands when the Deputies of France 
assembled to make a Revolution took the ‘ Oath of the Tennis 
Court.” 

It is in these qualities of simultaneousness and similarity that 
impressiveness is to be sought, rather than in elaboration. 
Suppose a city wishes after some death which is really 
felt as a universal loss to express the intensity of its grief. 
Let every man appear at the same moment in the streets 
with a veiled or, rather, a shawled face, and the sight 
would arouse an emotion the impression of which those 
who saw it would carry to their graves. That will never 
be done, and we mention its possibility, not as recom- 
mending it, but only to make our meaning clear. Or let 
all householders during one and the same hour hang out of 
euch window a piece of black drapery, no matter what, and it 
would seem for that hour as if the city were a living entity, 
awful in its vastness, and steeped in melancholy gloom. The 
impression in a city like London would be almost terrible, 
one that every one would feel to be nearly unbearable for any 








protracted period. If in the same hour all traffic ceased, and 
all street noises, the total effect would be one of almost un- 
earthly solemnity. We do manage something of the kind on 
days of rejoicing for a victory, the custom of suddenly ex- 
hibiting flags having pretty well established itself. But one 
half of its effect is lost by the absence of simultaneousness, 
which would be obtained at once if custom prescribed that the 
flags should all appear at one and the same hour, or that 
every man who rejoiced should, when in the street by day- 
light, be carrying a flower. We lose by small delays and pre- 
mature anticipations half the effect of our vast mass, and also 
something else, the electric thrill which runs through a multi- 
tude whenever under any impulse whatever its components 
all perform the same visible and expected act. What that 
thrill is remains still unexplained, but its occurrence must be 
a certainty to any one who has ever seen a really great 
multitude suddenly stand bareheaded. 

We incline to believe that as time goes on the inclination 
to appreciate and develop the impressiveness of ceremonial 
will increase. It certainly does in America, and it will do so 
here also. We all imagine that we are growing realistic, but 
the wish to be excited, startled, surprised, if only there is no 
fear in the emotion, remains as strong as ever. The spread 
of education enables the multitude to see the joyous or 
sad meaning of events much more quickly, while at the same 
time there is a decrease in the shyness, the fear of not being 
understood, which formerly arrested demonstration. Nobody 
is ashamed now to rejoice publicly in victory or sorrow over 
loss, and by and by the desire to make expressions of 
general feeling more effective will induce men to devise 
methods which, once accepted, will act like commands, and, 
so to speak, discipline the multitude. They will learn to act 
on a signal, as Mr. Huntington’s railwaymen had been 
trained to do, and the moment that faculty is acquired the 
power of making ceremonial impressive is acquired with it. 
You might even produce silence in London, silence in flashes, 
when it would seem to every one with hearing as if the heart 
of the world had stopped to listen, breathless, to some great 
message. The organisation of great ceremonials, coronations, 
triumphs, great funerals, has been studied for ages, and to 
make them splendid much thought is indispensable, but to 
secure impressiveness only one thing is needful: that all 
should do simultaneously some one thing. No procession 
that could march through the Strand would produce the 
electric shock that would be felt if every man in tbat great 


street at the same moment stopped and lifted his hat in air. 





THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NESCIENCE. 
()°® British incapacity for philosophy was markedly 

shown upwards of a generation ago by the reception 
given to the late Dean Mansel’s speculations as to the 
Absolute and Infinite. A religious Daniel was come to judg- 
ment to show to unbelievers the error of their ways. We 
doubt not that Dean Mansel was a sincere believer, but it 
would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that his celebrated 
book was more likely to lead to atheism than any work ever 
written in this country. John Stuart Mill immediately 
pointed that out, and declared with that noble courage and 
sincerity which were a part of his inmost being that a Deity 
with a fundamentally different moral nature from that of man, 
a Deity with whom man could have no moral relations, was 
for him no Deity at all. And for this absolutely true declara- 
tion Mill was vilified and driven from political life, while 
Mansel was hailed as a great defender of the faith. Seldom, 
if ever, from the intellectual point of view have we English 
made ourselves so ridiculous. 


We are reminded of that famous controversy by the 
appearance of the sixth edition of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
“ First Principles” (London: Williams and Norgate, 16s.), om 
the issue of which we may all, without distinction of philo- 
sophic creed, congratulate the veteran thinker whose single- 
minded devotion to thought and truth recalls the days of 
Greek philosophy and puts to the blush an age so dominated 
by practical materialism as our own. For Mr. Spencer starts 
his entire philosophical system by “carrying a step further 
the doctrine put into shape by Hamiltonand Mansel; pointing 
out the various directions in which science leads to the same 
conclusions.” Such is really the main achievement of Mr. 
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Spencer,—the development on new lines of Mansel’s agnostic 
philosophy. 

To Mr. Spencer, as a first principle, there are two worlds, a 
known and an unknown, the latter of which he assures us is 
also unknowable,—a stretch of dogmatic assertion which is 
imposing in its magnificent sweep. The known world is that 
which is the object of science, while religion has to content 
itself with the unknown and unknowable. The question in- 
evitably arises,—What, then, is the use of religion, seeing 
that it has no objective content? It can but be a mere sub- 
jective emotion, nothing more. But to Mr. Spencer both 
science and religion approximate in a conviction purely nega- 
tive; that there is a great Cause, but that it is inscrutable. 
Religion appears to Mr. Spencer in its ultimate form as 
“belief in a Power which transcends Knowledge”; this is 
“that fundamental element in Religion which survives all its 
changes of form.” On the side of science there is ultimately 
the recognition of a “persistent foree” which “unifies all 
concrete interpretations.” It is, it seems, a belief in this 
universal X, this unknown quantity, this unknown and 
unknowable Absolute, which affords the sole possible recon- 
ciliation of science and religion. These are the very first of 
the first principles of the Spencerian philosophy. 

Mr. Spencer's scientific attainments are as vast and admir- 
ably displayed as his religious consciousness is weak. How 
any thinker of his calibre could suppose that such an empty 
formula could furnish the world with a reconciliation between 
religion and science it is indeed difficult to comprehend. Mr. 
Spencer has studied the external aspects of the world’s re- 
ligions, but he seems to have no conception of their inward 
aim and meaning, while he has exactly reversed the real 
course of religious evolution. Instead of the religious 
consciousness coming ultimately to Mr. Spencer’s con- 
clusion that “the Power which the Universe manifests to us 
is inscrutable’ (note, by the way, the admission that the 
Divine Power is manifested in the visible universe, a very 
“palpable hit” at Mr. Spencer’s dualism), it is precisely from 
that standpoint that mankind started. It is the primitive 
man who finds the universe a great object of terror because 
the Power behind it is to him inscrutable. To the religious 
mind the world in its development is a veritable revelation of 
this Power; it affords an ever-growing insight into its methods 
and aims, and so through ages of history renders man more 
at home in the universe. Without entering into the question 
of the direct revelation of God which all Christians believe 
has been made in the person, life, and death of Christ, and 
which has brought God and man into intimate union, it may 
be laid down as certain that what may be called natural 
religion, founding itself on the records of Nature and 
humanity, has arrived at a conclusion which may be stated 
in the Apostolic words that “the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen from the 
things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead.” 
Our human personality grows through experience; to the 
inscrutable Power of Mr. Spencer, which must be conscious, 
or it could never have developed consciousness in us, all 
experience, past, present, and to come, is unrolled; and in 
proportion as our experience grows and our inner life grows 
also do we enter into deeper relations with the Power that 
formed our being. That may be all a delusion, but at least it 
is the view taken by the expanding religious consciousness, 
and it therefore makes against the conception that science is 
to be reconciled to religion by an emptying of all religious 
content save the one barren conviction that the object of 
religious consciousness is inscrutable. Mr. Spencer has read 
history backwards. 

Professor John Watson, Dr. Martineau, Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, and other critics ha¥e dealt in so masterly a fashion with 
the worship of the “Unknown God” that it is hardly neces- 
sary for us to add to what they have so well said. Religion 
is nota passionless recognition of an unknown Power. It is 
an attempt to enter into relations with that Power, it involves 
prayer, adoration, and therefore a belief that there is such a 
degree of common nature hetween that Power and oneself as 
to render real communication possible. The worship, “ mostly 
of the silent sort, at the altar of the unknown and unknow- 
able,” which Professor Huxley commended, is a perfectly 
useless expenditure of mental and moral energy, if there is 
any expenditure at all. As well might an Australian savage 








attempt to converse on philosophy with Mr. Spencer hinsalp 
The mind of Mr. Spencer is “inscrutable” to the savage. 
there is absolutely no medium of communication, ang wast 
is a barren, dumb show. If God is unknown and unknowable 
to man, then religion has no raison d’étre, and the sole way of 
“reconciling” such a bloodless entity to science will be similar 
to that suggested by the American humourist as to the lamb 
and the lion. Religion will lie down inside the voracious body 
of science. Whatever, therefore, Mr. Spencer may or may not 
have accomplished, he has certainly not succeeded in recon, 
ciling science and religion. 

Among other of the “first principles” of Mr. Spencer, wa 
recognise his conclusion that “we have a veritable revelation 
in science,—a continuous disclosure of the established order 
of the Universe.” This is Mr. Spencer’s “ known” universe 
and we assume that, in this great ocean of nescience, we have 
at length, after much buffeting with the waves, reached the 
secure land of knowledge. But Mr. Spencer's solid land is ag 
truly a mirage as any that ever cheated weary travellers 
in the desert. For we are told that ultimate scientific 
ideas “are all representative of realities that cannot be com. 
prehended.” The man of science, “ more than any other, truly 
knows that in its ultimate nature nothing can be known.” In 
the words of Pope, “universal darkness buries all.” Science 
isno more to be depended on, save for empirical purposes, 
than religion; we do not know, for all our probing and 
analysis, the real universe at all, but only a merely subjective 
representation, dignified, to save appearances, by the title of 
“yelativity of knowledge.” The formidable array of know. 
ledge and argument, the wide survey of man and Nature, only 
leads to universal nescience. Such is the philosophy offered 
to us at the close of this century. After this conclusion we 
confess that we can find but little in the final evolution 
formula: “ Evolution is an integration of matter and con. 
comitant dissipation of motion; during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite, coherent heterogeneity; and during which’ the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” If 
we do not and cannot know what matter and motion in their 
true sense are, this sentence is nothing but words. 


> 





CANVEY ISLAND. 

RECENT writer on the art of reclaiming land from the 

sea gives £40 per acre as the cost of making “warp” 

land. Warping is the art of stealing land from the waters. 
Reclamation is forcible rescue by building a bank round 
ground already rising above the tide-level. The would-be 
warper looks out for an estuary where tons of mud are being 
carried down from inland, or are set awash to and fro by the 
coursing tide. He runs out cunning fences, sometimes of 
earth, often of faggots and wood, against which the mud 
hangs, and lies in an ever-growing bank after each tide. 
At last the time comes when part of the mud grows solid, 
and the rest holds so much more earth than water that the 
proper moment has arrived to shut out the tide altogether and 
leave the mud dry, and then to convert it from sea-mud, with 
no worms and a great deal of salt, into sweet-water earth, 
which the worms will live in and till nightly, and on which 
first rape and roots, and later corn and clover and potatoes, 
will grow. The drawback to warping is that a big storm or 
high tide may wash out and obliterate aJl the work that the 
tide has so obligingly done for ten years. On the other hand, 
reclamation by building walls entails all the risks of violent 
interference with Nature. It means a great sinking of capital 
in the first place, and the liability to a breach in the wall 
and utter ruin at any subsequent time. Canvey Island, 
on the Essex shore of the Thames mouth, has lately been held 
up as an example of a successful reclamation by forcible 
means, and quoted as an encouragement to do the same else- 
where on the Thames shore. If it is worth repeating at all, 
the best place to begin would be just above Canvey Island 
itself. There, between the island and the Essex hills, lies 
Benfleet. The “fleet” itself, where the Danes laid their ships 
for the winter, has on either side thousands of acres of marsh 
like the North Norfolk meal marshes, already three parts 
saved from the sea. It has the same deep hoary growth of 
orach and crab grass, it is sprinkled with the sea-asters’ 
purple stars, and spread in places with sea-lavender. Even 
the new-made graves in the venerable churchyard, under the 
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grey sea-eaten, storm-furrowed walls of the tower, have 


wreaths of sea-lavender laid upon them. But there is not 
the same rich carpet of sea-flowers as at Wells or Blakeney. 
Nor is the deposit so rich, so soft, so ready to be covered 
with smiling meadows as those of North Norfolk, built up 
from the mud-clouds of the Fen. Canvey Island itself is a 

heavy indurated soil in parts, now well established, and pro- 
ducing fine crops. But is it the kind of ground which would 
pay a fair return on the cost of “inning it” to-day? The 
wheat is good, the straw long, and the ears full. The oats are 
less good, perhaps because the soil is too heavy. The beans 
are strong and healthy; clover, which does not mind a salty 
soil, thrives there; and there are strong crops of mangold. 
But it is not like the Fenland; it cracks under the sun, 
« pans” upon the surface, and is not adapted for inexpensive 
or for intensive cultivation. Such was the writer's impression 
from a eareful view of the farms in the middle of harvest. 
But as a fact in the history of English agriculture, and in 
its relation to the past story of the Thames mouth, and its 
possibilities as a future health resort, this work of the enter- 
prising Dutchmen in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
is full of interest. In 1622 Sir Henry Appleton, the owner of 
the marsh, agreed to give one-third of it to Joas Croppen- 
burg, a Dutchman skilled in the making of dikes, if he 
“inned” the marsh. This the Dutchman did off hand, and 
enclosed six thousand acres by a wall twenty miles round. 
Like many parts of the Fens, the island was peopled for a 
time by Dutchmen engaged on the works, and Croppenburg 
is said to have built there a church. Two small Dutch 
cottages remain, built in 1621. The general aspect of the 
island is like that part of Holland near the mouth of 
the “old” Rhine, but less closely cultivated and cared for. 

It has always been a separate region. Never yet has it 
entered the heads of its proprietors to join it permanently to 
the mainland. For three centuries its visitors and people 
have driven or walked over a tide-washed causeway at low 
water, or ferried over at high tide. You do so still, in a 
scrubbed and salty boat, while an ancient road-mender is 
occupied in the oddest of all forms of road maintenance. He 
stirs and swirls the mud as the tide goes down, to wash it out 
of the hollow way, otherwise it would be turned into warp- 
land every day, and become impassable. The Dutchmen’s 
roads are sound and straight enough on the island. Outside 
the wall the samphire and orach beds are wholly marine. 
Inside the dikes and ditches are filled with a purely sweet-water 
vegetation. Further seawards, or rather riverwards, at a place 
called “Sluis,” they are fringed with wild rose and wild plum, 
and the ditches are deep in rushes, in willow herb, in purple 
nightshade, water-mint, and reeds. 

Camden gives a curious account of the island in his day. 
It was constantly almost submerged. The people lived by 
keeping sheep on it. There were four thousand of a very 
excellent flavour. Evidently this was the origin of pré-salé 
mutton in England. Camden saw them milking their 
sheep, from which they made ewe-milk cheeses. When 
the floods rose the sheep used to be driven on to low 
mounds which studded the central parts of the marsh. 
These mounds are there still. Some are covered with 
wild-plum bushes. One, in the centre of the island, 
is the site of the village of Canvey; and on one, at the 
time of the writer's last visit, two fine old Essex rams were 
sleeping in the sun. There was no flood; the island had not 
known even a partial one for some years. But true to the 
instincts of their race, they had occupied the highest ground, 

though it was only a few feet above the levels. There are few 
land-birds on Canvey Island, because there are few trees. 
A few greenfinches, a whinchat or two, almost no pipits or 
larks, and very few sparrows. The shore-birds are numerous 
and inereasing, for the Essex County Council strictly protect 
all the eggs and birds during the breeding season. Enormous 
areas of breeding ground are now protected in the wide fringe 
of private fresh-water marshes of this river-intersected shore. 
Golden plovers, redshanks, terns, ducks, especially the wild 
mallards, are increasing. So are the black-headed gulls; even 
the oyster-catchers are returning. After nesting the birds lead 
their young to the southern point of Canvey Island. It istoo 
near the growing and popular Southend for the birds to be 
other than shy. But as they are not allowed to be shot till 
the middle of August, they are able to take care of 
themselves. At the flow of the tide, before the shooting 





begins, the visitor who makes his way to this distant and 
unpeopled promontory sees the birds in thousands. Out 
at sea the ducks were this year as numerous as in the old 
days before breechloaders and railways. Stints and ringed 
plover, golden plover and redshanks, were flitting everywhere 
from island toisland on the mud and ooze; curlews were fioating 
and flapping over the “ fleets”; and all were in security. As 
the tide rose, they crowded on to the highest and last-covered 
islets, whence, as the inexorable tide again rose, they took 
wing and flew swiftly to the Essex shore. The Sluis, looking 
across to the Kentish shore, is the home of the seagulls. 
Fifty quaint ships lie anchored there,—Dutch eel-boats, which 
eall for refreshment after selling the cargo; barges; hoys 
from the Medway bound to Harwich ; and fishing-smacks and 
timber-brigs. Round these the seagulls float, as tame almost 
as London pigeons. They prefer company, at least the lesser 
gulls do; the big herring gulls and black-headed gulls keep 
aloof in the marshes. 


The hope of reclaiming land from the waves exercises a 
peculiar fascination over most minds. It presents itself in 
more than one form as a most desirable activity. It is some- 
thing like creation,—a form of making earth from sea. The 
clothing of the fringe of ocean’s bed with herbage, the reaping 
of a harvest where rolled the tide, the barring out of the 
dominant sea, the vision, not altogether illusive, of planting 
industrious and deserving men on the ground so won, all these 
arealluringideas. The undertaker, to use the word in vogue in 
the Stuart days when such enterprises were in high favour» 
always leaves a name among posterity, generally an honoured 
name, and in nearly every case one associated with courage, 
perseverance, and in some measure with benevolence. The 
picturesque and sentimental side will always remain to the 
credit of the reclaimers of the waste of Neptune’s manor. 
But if the balance of profitable expenditure, or of good done 
to others, is weighed between winning land from the sea and 
expenditure in improving the cultivation of land already 
accessible, the award should probably be given to the latter. 
Intensive cultivation and the improvement of the millions of 
acres which we now possess is a more thankworthy task, 
demands more brains, and should give greater results than the 
gaining of a few thousands of acres now covered by water, 
This conclusion is not the one which any lover of enterprise 
or of picturesque endeavour would prefer. It is a pity that it 
is so. Perhaps in days to come when wheat is once 
more precious the sea wastes may once more be worth 
recovery. But even so they are not desirable spots on 
which to plant a population. They are by natural causes 
on the way to nowhere, and out of communication with 
the towns and villages. Brading WHarbour, in the Isle 
of Wight, is an exception, for it ran up _ inland. 
Lord Leicester's marshes at Holkham are narrow though 
long, and while splendidly fertile, are all well within reach of 
the farms and villages. But to scatter farms and labourers’ 
cottages on the dreary flats of a place like Canvey Island is 
not likely to appeal to the wishes of modern agriculturists, 
who feel the dulness of rural life acutely already. The growth 
of the Jewish colonies not far off on the mainland, where poor 
Hebrews continually reinforce a community devoted to field 
and garden labour, and content to begin by earning the barest 
living, seems to indicate that a population from the poorest 
urban class might be found for reclaimed land. But the 
industrious town artisans of English blood have not yet found 
life so intolerable as to be ready to try the experiment. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLONIAL TIES AND SOCIAL FRICTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—No question is fraught with more dangers and pitfalls 
for the unwary writer than that of manners, especially when 
he makes it a subject of comparison between two classes of 
people who are similar, and yet dissimilar, in their ideas and 
habits. It is so natural to say, ‘ How true that is!” when he 
dwells on our neighbours’ peculiarities; and “I wonder what 
kind of people he has been associating with?” when he 
touches on our own. Further, so many complex schemes are 





being elaborated for the political rapprochement between the 
Mother-country and her Colonies, that it may seem trivial to 
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call attention to little differences of social training, fruitful 
cause though they be of friction between relations who are, at 
heart, sincerely desirous of a better mutual understanding. 
But it is the little things that count. Where not one man in 
a hundred may know or care that one single qualification shall 
enable him to practise law indiscrimately in London, or 
Adelaide, or Vancouver, a dozen will be strongly influenced by 
mere accidents of behaviour, or even of personal appearance. 
It is a strange fact that an Englishman of twenty years of 
age may go out to the Colonies, settle there, form the closest 
ties of intimacy, and yet to the day of his death find that his 
adopted fellow-countrymen will say, or do, some little thing 
which will upset all his previous calculations altogether ; and, 
of course, the converse holds equally true. The causes are 
far to seek, for they lie deep in human nature itself. For the 
purposes of the present discussion it is obviously necessary to 
eliminate the “ bounder” element, which is offensive per se ; 
while the people who have travelled so much as to become 
practically cosmopolitan are also of little avail for argument 
or illustration. But why should an ordinary English gentle- 
man, visiting the Colonies for the first time, with every desire 
to please and be pleased, almost unavoidably tread on other 
people’s toes, and get his own trodden on, before he can 
adapt himself to his surroundings? There are faults and 
misapprehensions on both sides. First and foremost comes 
that Anglo-Saxon self-sufficiency, or self-complacency, which 
makes the old countryman think that he can teach everything 
to the new, and the new that he has nothing to learn from the 
old. The farmer, fresh from the shires, is filled with contempt 
for the makeshift expedients that are necessary in a newly- 
settled district, while the “ autochthon” laughs openly at the 
clumsy and old-fashioned methods of the “ new chum” or “ ten- 
der-foot.”. The young Englishman of good family has under- 
gone a training which is almost deliberately calculated to blind 
him as to the difference between essentials and non-essentials in 
ordinary social intercourse. He has been taught to judge 
men and women largely by their observance of certain 
shibboleths,—by their use or misuse of such words as 
“stylish,” and of such terms as “ladies” and * gentlemen.” 
When he finds people misapplying these, he concludes, uncon- 
sciously, but quite naturally, that they are of inferior status 
to himself, and hence—without meaning it—adopts a de haut 
en bas tone, which is very quickly felt and resented. He finds 
his mistake later on; but it takes time. The Colonist, on the 
other hand, will boast of the “freedom” that disdains such 
trammels as the wearing of evening dress at dinner, and at 
the same time allow any set of faddists who have sufficient 
organisation and time at their disposal to dictate to him what 
he shall drink, or not drink, at that meal. The ordinary code 
of etiquette is affected by all sorts of local conditions which 
experience alone can enable a new-comer to appreciate. In 
the average Colonial town the houses are small, and the number 
of guests at any one entertainment necessarily restricted. 
Chaperons are regarded as a superfluous incumbrance, and 
their room is, very literally, better than their company. The 
resulting difference in the general tone of a Colonial girl from 
that of her sister across the seas is twofold. She will make 
independent engagements with men on short acquaintance, 
and treat them with a frank (and perfectly innocent) cama- 
raderie that would shock an Old-Country dowager. On the 
other hand, an English girl, by force of circumstances, rarely 
meets men who are not on the same social plane as herself. 
She never expects to be treated with rudeness, and if any 
contretemps should occur, she knows that she always has 
her chaperon to refer to. This gives her just the touch of 
fearlessness necessary to enable her to cope coolly with an 
emergency, just as a mountaineer with the use of the rope 
will easily surmount difficulties which, unaided, he would find 
almost impracticable. In young cities with a fluctuating popu- 
lation a decent business situation, with a fairly presentable 
appearance, will give a man a passport into almost any society. 


The Colonial girl has to depend on herself, and the result is | 


oceasionally a disconcerting readiness to act on the defensive 
when no aggression whatever was intended. Again, in the 
matter of seeking introductions, an Englishman’s instinct is to 
wait until a lady, or her belongings, shall have shown some 
desire to make his acquaintance; in fact, to leave the 
initiative with her. There are, of course, exceptions to the 


rule, but it may be taken as representing the general 
standard of feeling in the matter. Not so in the Colonies, 





where, owing to the lack of chaperons and other 


z r 
man is expected to ask to be presented, and meats 
not unfrequently felt at his remissness to do so Take = 
. an 


ordinary example. Mrs. B., a married woman, has a siste 
staying with her ona visit. A., an Englishman, hag "a 
Mrs. B. slightly for some time, and meets the two at a friend’ 
house. He takes the opportunity of offering some’ sli ht 
civility, such as handing tea, when the sisters are Pe 
hoping to be introduced. But unless he actually asks foy it, 
this will not be done,—or in many cases certainly is not done, 
In Colonial families the sons usually cut adrift from family 
ties at a much earlier age than is the case in England, Whik 
the English boy is still at school the Australian or Canadian 
will be probably earning his living as clerk in a bank op a 
lawyer's office, and that probably in a town hundreds of miles 
distant from the place of his birth. The Englishman, with 
his inbred love for home und its surroundings, has a cuckoo. 
like instinct for ensconcing himself in a nest of some kind. 
and it is a very high tribute to the genuine hospitality cal 
kindliness of Colonial families that he rarely fails to do 80, 
(If he does, it is probably his own fault.) He longs for sone 
house where he can go and grumble when little things go wrong 
with him; where he can bully the girls, and be bullied by them: 
where he can play with the children, and accept with meekness 
and gratitude the scolding that the mother will never fail to 
administer if she thinks fit. This particular trait is probably 
more effective in causing mutual understanding and self-reyela. 
tion than nine-tenths of the legislation of politicians. The 
Englishman can explain away, or apologise for, all sorts of 
little indiscretions on the part of his countrymen, as, for 
instance, their insistence on the use of the letters U.S.A. in 
addressing letters to Canada, or their travelling in the 
Colonies (this applies equally to both sexes) attired in clothes 
which they would be ashamed to wear outside the precincts of 
their own park at home. He may also be able to impress on 
his own people the desirability of modifying their expressions 
of delighted surprise when they find that, after all, life across 
the ocean is conducted very much on the same lines as at home. 
Not a few of the English newspapers lately have shown a 
parallel tendency in their somewhat exaggerated laudations of 
the behaviour of Colonial troops in the field. Considering 
that this is the first time that all the cousins have fought side 
by side, a little exuberance is perhaps pardonable, but the 
true standard of criticism, and the most complimentary, 
should be exactly the same for Englishmen and for Colonials. 
Brave? of course they are brave! Intelligent? of course 
they are intelligent! ‘Shere is no more reason for laying 
special stress on these facts than there is for labelling your 
friends as “ladies and gentlemen.” When it comes to be. 
praising them at the expense of British troops, regular or 
irregular, the indiscretion is worse and its effects graver. For 
those among them who are intelligent will conclude that youare 
“talking through your hat ’’—to use an expressive colloquialism 
—while those who are not will simply be confirmed in their 
own conceit, and in a certain contempt for the Mother-country 
which it is neither just nor wise to foster.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
gee 
OUR MEDICAL DEPARTMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, I was much 
distressed to read in your issue of August 11th Mr. 
Edmonds's letter ve military hospitals in Natal. His state- 
ments are totally at variance with my actual personal 
experience, and I hold that an ounce of experience is worth a 
ton of hearsay evidence. My husband left Johannesburg 
on October 8th, 1899, vid Delagoa Bay, and was attached to 
the staff of the Fort Hospital, Maritzburg, on October 22nd, 
From there he was sent to organise a stationary hospital at 
Estcourt on November 2nd. To this hospital he remained 
attached till April 30th, when he was transferred to a hospital 
ship. During this time he was a patient from January 18th 
to March 25th with a severe attack of enteric. Owing to the 
kindness and courtesy of the military authorities, I was per- 
mitted to come from Cape Town to nurse him, and I remained 
at Estcourt till May 14th. The whole time I had free access 
to the hospital and ample opportunities of observing the 
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SE es * 
treatment of patients, the provision made for their comfort, 
and of conversing with the convalescents, I hardly once 
peard a complaint from the men as to their treatment either 
at Estcourt or in the field hospitals at the front. They 
admitted that in the field hospitals they had to put up with 
hardships, but they cheerfully accepted these as the inevitable 
accompaniments of active service. I may add that although 
at the time of my arrival Estcourt was rail-head, yet 1001b. 
of ice came up daily from Durban for the patients, and if 
anything was needed, a telegram to the officer in charge of 
the Government stores at the point always resulted in the 
article required arriving by next possible train.—TI am, Sir, 
&e., MARGAkeET NAPIER. 
Forest Cottage, Minstead, near Lyndhurst, Hants. 








[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir —Having just returned from South Africa after an 
attack of enteric fever, and having had some experience of 
the hospitals out there, 1 should be pleased if you can find 
space for this letter. I went out to the war to act as medical 
orderly to a battalion of mounted infantry. I have been 
through a six months’ course of medicine and surgical 
dressing at one of the largest London hospitals. I was also 
a patient in a London hospital for three months, and un- 
pleasant though it was to be ill so long, yet it gave me an 
insight into the workings of a hospital, which served as 
a basis of comparison in whatsoever could be fairly 
compared in the workings of a London hospital and a 
hospital in South Africa. The hospitals in South Africa of 
which I had personal knowledge were Maitland Detention, 
No. 3 General at Rondebosch, Stellenbosch, Kroonstad 
Dutch Chureh, and Wynberg No.2. As regards the supply 
of stores and medical comforts, probably, after the experience 
the R.A.M.C. has now had, better arrangements will be made. 
I believe what was done was the best possible. But one 
thing was lacking which is alaost as necessary as stores, and 
that was medical knowledge. I do not refer to the many 
civilian doctors and dressers, who displayed skill and energ 
of the highest order. But there is no doubt that, with the 
necessary exceptions to the rule, the R.A.M.C. as a whole are 
not nearly as competent as they might be. In the case 
of the doctors there is little inducement for them to 
keep in the front rank of medical knowledge, and therefore 
what they have learnt as students at their hospital is bound 
to get rusty. A young man qualifies, holds perhaps a house 
appointment at some hospital, passes the Army Medical 
examination, undergoes a year’s special training at Netley, 
and is then practically settled for life. He has not the stimu- 
lus that the general practitioner at home has of constant 
competition. There is not the same necessity in his case to 
rub up the old and acquire new knowledge by reading and 
study. The Army is very conservative, specified methods are 
followed for the treatment of common diseases, and attempts 
to introduce new methods and any originality on the part of 
some more ambitious doctor are eyed with disfavour. Also 
the doctor of the R.A.M.C. has not to be so careful of his 
“professional manner” when dealing with poor “ Tommy” as 
the general practitioner with his more fastidious patients. 
The consequence of all this is that one constantly came across 
cases in which the doctor of the R.A.M.C. was unable to reduce 
a dislocation or set a fracture by the proper methods, and it 
was often necessary for the civilian to step in and perform the 
operation successfully. The same remarks apply to the 
nurses. I had more experience of volunteer nurses than 
of the R.A.M.C., and speak from my experience. At the 
Dutch hospital at Kroonstad, where there was no lack of 
Sisters, I never saw one do any nursing. It was all done by 
the medical orderlies. And surely the prevention and 
treatment of bed-sores is most important in ull illnesses, 
and should have been undertaken by these qualified nurses. In 
one or two cases, where there were no dressers, and when the 
doctors did not dress the wounds, the nurses did so, but they 
did not dress them well. At the hospital above mentioned all 
dressings, fomentations, &c., were prepared and put on by the 
R.A.M.C. orderlies. The nurses were employed cutting up 
the bread-and-jam, preparing arrowroot, &c., giving the medi- 
cines, and taking the temperatures. Here again is a great 
danger. The nurses are ignorant of “'Tommy’s” little ways, 
“Tommy ” on milk diet thinks he is being starved. Enteric 
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fever too causes a ravenous appetite. Hence all “Tommy's” 
efforts are directed to obtain solid food. The nurses would 
give the thermometers to about ten patients at a time, and 
then go away for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
and thus kept no watch to see that the temperatures were 
rightly taken. Consequently the majority of the patients 
never let their thermometers rise above normal. They 
were kept in the mouth until the desired result was reached, or 
if necessary were shaken down. One favourite method was to 
hold the bulb between the thumb and two fingers. There 
were of course many very serious, and even fatal, results of 
this trickery, which would have been prevented if the nurses 
had taken the temperatures more carefully. As regards the 
R.A.M.C. orderlies, they receive, I believe, three months’ 
training as recruits. After this they receive no more train- 
ing, and, except when a war, such as that in South Africa, 
gives them plenty of practice, have very little opportunity or 
inducement to keep that training fresh in their minds. But 
when knowledge has to be acquired in time of war and at the 
expense of the sick “Tommy,” which could be learnt before 
such a crisis, the methods are radically wrong. It is quite 
time that competent men should set to work and alter the 
methods at present in vogue.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
G. T. WRENCH. 





INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—No one familiar with the inside of our public offices 
will be likely to quarrel with the spirit of your most useful 
article in the Spectator of August 18th on “ Intelligence 
Departments.” But one or two criticisms suggest themselves 
which I should be glad to put forward. In the first place, I 
think you underrate what has been done—in quite recent 
years I admit—in the desired direction. I doubt if there are 
many first-class Departments, with the exception of the 
Foreign Office, which have not organised for themselves a 
useful intelligence branch, such as that, for instance, in the 
Edueation Office, a model of its kind. It should not be for- 
gotten, also, that a great deal of work of this kind, work for 
which an active administrative office finds no time, is done by 
the investigations of Royal Commissions on social, economic, 
In the next place, I cannot agree 
with your suggestion to create a Central Intelligence Depart- 
ment, which would co-ordinate the various existing depart- 
mental branches. By such a device you would, I fear, run 
the risk of still further divorcing knowledge and research 
from the actual work of administration. A busy official wants 
his intelligence staff close at hand. Could not your main object, 
which I take to be to inspire the handling of matters of 
Imperial policy with greater grasp and certainty, be attained 
by a less ambitious expedient,—viz., the organisation of a 
small highly confidential Intelligence Department in the 
Foreign Office, such as I understand exists in the German 
Foreign Office? Each of the points on which friction 
may be expected with foreign Powers, or in which 
British interests would be involved, would form the object 
of a separate study by such a Department embracing the 
various features of the case, historical, political, commercial, 
geographical, military, and the different courses of action 
which might be taken and their probable consequences would 
be sketched out. The officials in charge of this Department 
would have free access to the political and secret information 
of the India and Colonial Offices, and would be able to call 
on the Admiralty and War Office intelligence branches for 
any information they might require, but their main function 
would be political. The value of accurate and systematised 
knowledge really at hand would, as you well say, be incal- 
culable on the occurrence of a sudden crisis in international 
affairs, and in course of time the work of the Department 
would probably help to formulate a consciousness, now almost 
entirely lacking, of what are really the most important 
objects of our foreign policy, and of the extent to which we 
are or are not in a position to maintain them. Such a result 
if it came about would do far more to ensure continuity and 
consistency in our foreign and military policy than any 
tinkering of our much-abused Parliamentary and party insti- 


tutions.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


[We did not wish to dogmatise on the exact manner in 





which organised intelligence should be provided for the usa 
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of the Administration, so much as to indicate the want of 
efficient arrangements for its collection and analysis. Our 
correspondent writes with great knowledge and experience 
of his subject, and we are quite prepared to believe that his 
plan of a perfectly equipped Intelligence Department within 
the Foreign Office might be the best arrangement. The 
essential point is that we should have “further and better 
particulars” in all that it concerns our statesmen to know.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE FUTURE EMPLOYMENT OF OUR DISABLED 
AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Through the medium of your columns I would beg to 
place before the public a proposal which has been well recom- 
mended from influential quarters, and which I feel will have 
great interest throughout the country at the present moment,— 
the employment of our partially disabled soldiers. Already 
the War Office is feeling the burden of this responsibility, and 
various plans such as “military registries, local organisa- 
tions for furthering the employment of ex-soldiers, appeals, 
Press advertisements, influential aids, &c.,’ are being 
put forward by the Secretary of State for War for 
the future employment of those who have been willing 
to risk, for the honour and welfare of their country, 
life, limb, and indeed the whole of their future careers, 
thereby not only affecting themselves, but those dependent 
upon them. It is, then, the duty of the Government, and our 
duty, to ameliorate this condition as far as possible, and to 
find work for the disabled or partially disabled, so that they 
are at least provided with a fair means of sustenance, and I 
venture through your columns to draw public attention to 
the suggestion “that such partially disabled soldiers as may 
be capable, having first qualified as instructors, might be 
given permanent occupation for the purpose of drilling and 
training the youth of the country to the use of arms through the 
introduction of manual drill for boys in the curriculum of the 
higher standards of the schools under the Board of Education.” 
If accepted the proposal would have a double advantage,—(a) 
the permanent employment of those whom it should be the 
pleasure and duty of the country to reward; (b) the founda- 
tion of a practically trained body which in time of need might 
be called upon as a very valuable reserve. With regard to 
the payment of these men, it is suggested that in addition to 
their pensions a weekly salary should be provided from the 
school funds, and it is not unreasonable that one man should 
attend as many as ten different classes per week. Frequent 
expression has been made by many public men of the desire 
that the normal strength of the Army should be increased, 
and although the recruiting returns may at present be 
satisfactory, yet at the end of our present wars a falling 
off must be expected. It is not possible to overrate the im- 
portance of obtaining the views of the country on this sugges- 
tion, and the probability of an early dissolution of Parliament 
makes the present time a fitting one for public discussion of 
the merits of the proposal, which is now put forward with 
that object. It is also suggested with regard to the local 
rifle clubs, shooting ranges, &c., which it is desired by all to 
see established, that these should be systematically conducted 
from official quarters and under the superintendence of our 
discharged soldiers, qualified to instruct; a secondary advan- 
tage being thereby gained through the influence of these men 
acting indirectly as recruiting sergeants.—I am, Sir, &c., 

REGINALD R. GARRATT. 





THE ORNITHOLOGY OF TENNYSON. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Your contributor in the Spectator of August 18th is, of 
course, aware that Tennyson substituted “ fly” for “bee” in 
the verse :— 

“The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee.” 
Another less noticed correction is perhaps even a better 
example of his desire for accuracy. In an early poem he 
wrote of the “sudden laughters of the jay.” Now laughter 





| 


makes the forest-knight Tristram refer to the « laughter” of 
the red-headed woodpecker, again, however, using a ad 


word :—= 
“IT am woodman of the woods 
And hear the garnet-headed gaffingale 
Mock them.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Gur 
Eversley, Poole. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THRE “SPRCTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In connection with your article on “The Ornithology 
of Tennyson” in the Spectator of August 18th, I am not 
aware whether the following anecdote has been published, It 
was told to me by the late John Addington Symonds. An 
ardent, but not highly discriminating, admirer of the poet, 
sitting next to him at dinner, referred to his lines :— 
« Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling.” 
“ Beautiful description,” said she; ‘ one can almost hear the 
nightingales singing.” “ Nonsense, Madam,” retorted 
Tennyson, in his abrupt manner, “they were rooks—rooks!” 
—I am, Sir, &c., D. Harrorp-Barrerssy, 
24 Nelson Road South, Great Yarmouth. 





UNOCCUPIED COAST. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your interesting article on this subject in the Spectator 
of July 21st, and the casual mention of the stretch from 
Bognor to Selsey Bill, “with the break of Pagham Harbour,” 
makes me wonder when poor ‘‘Pagham Harbour” is to be 
finally laid to rest. Dead it is, long ago—about twenty 
years I am told—but it still enjoys a supposititious existence 
in maps. Even Bartholomew's latest contour map for 
cyclists shows blue water where in fact there is nothing but 
green grass, for in point of fact the sea has been banked out 
and the old mill at Sidlesham, direct descendant I believe of 
one that stood there in Thomas 4 Becket’s days when he 
had a palace at Pagham, stands now high and dry, witha 
deserted and meaningless wharf, by the side of a mere dribble 
of a river that drains the surrounding meadows into the sea. 
Nevertheless Pagham Harbour as an obstruction exists in 
full force. Roads go round it, not through or over it, and 
the visitor who would drive or cycle from Bognor to Selsey 
has to make a detour of many miles inland. Some day no 
doubt a coast road will be constructed along the bar of 
shingle that keeps out the sea. Only a little more than a 
mile is needed to connect the ends of two existing roads; and 
as it would run over a sort of “no man’s land” right on the 
coast the undertaking would not be expensive. A great 
attraction would thus be added to the neighbourhood, and the 
drive would be a charming one, shortened by many miles.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A. DE N, 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have been very much interested by reading the long 
correspondence which has taken place in the Spectator con* 
cerning the proposed formation of rifle associations in 
England and the many divergent ideas expressed as to the aim, 
object, and scope of such associations. I enclose you a small 
booklet containing (1) Government regulations for the Natal 
Rifle Associations, (2) special rules of the Pietermaritzburg 
Rifle Association. Ithink that this booklet will be of interest 
to you, and will well repay perusal, more especially that part 
containing the Government regulations for the formation, 
subsidy, and duties of all associations in this Colony. Of 
course every village and district almost in the Colony has its 
rifle association. I think one of the arguments much used in 
England, more especially by military men, that the formation 
of rifle clubs would detract from the numbers and efficiency 
of the Volunteers, is absolutely disproved by the fact that 
this Colony, with a population of from forty thousand to fifty 
thousand and with a rifle association in every district, did 


is hardly the word to use of the harsh squawk in which the | yet maintain in peace and put into the field on the outbreak of 
jay vents his anger at being disturbed over his acorns or his | war considerably over two thousand trained Volunteers, exclu- 


more questionable proceedings. And so the poet saw, for he 


sive of the emergency corps specially raised for this campaign. 


altered it to the less soft but more descriptive “ scritches,” a | Of course many members of different rifle associations joined 
word borrowed from our local dialect. 
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cao eatho Imperial Light Horse demonstrated at Elands- 

laagte, needs but very little preliminary training to be made an 
efficient soldier. Another point is that many men here have 
done two or three years in a Volunteer regiment, but cannot 
afford time to keep it up. They have to retire; but all of 
them keep up their shooting by joining the local association. 
In case of emergency these men rejoin their old regiments ; 
they have good knowledge of camp life and drill, or can pick 
it up in a couple of days,—and the important point, rifle- 
shooting, they are probably better at than when they left the 
corps. In England, on the contrary, a man may, owing to 
pressure of business, have to leave his Volunteer regiment ; 
and, owing to lack of facilities such as local rifle clubs, he is 
absolutely unable to keep up the essential part of volunteer- 
ing,—i.e., rifle practice.—I am, Sir, &e., P. C. Lortvs. 


Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir—Being much interested in the correspondence now 
going on in the Spectator about rifle clubs and cyclist riflemen, 
I venture to say a few words in favour of short ranges rather 
than no range at all. Any one possessing an ordinary sport- 
ing rook-rifle can do much to make himself a fair shot and 
help others to become shots. A ‘300 bore rook-rifle is very 
suitable. The short diameter of the bullet is very nearly that of 
the Lee-Metford bullet, while in other respects the ammuni- 
tion is quite the equivalent of the Morris tube kind. It is, 
moreover, cheap. If your garden has a bank, targets may 
be improvised out of almost anything; if not, boiler-plate is 
a wise precaution. I do not agree with one of your corre- 
spondents, who seems to regard a short range asa toy. The 
vital principles of rifle-shooting are as necessary on a short 
as on a long range. The “short-range” man can learn to 
aim correctly, to manage his breath, and to acquire a steady 
hand as well as his more fortunate “long-range” rival. In 
any case, when the “real thing” does come, a man who has 
learnt something of rifle-shooting on a short range will be far 
more useful than the self-elected Volunteer who does not know 
one end of a rifle from the other. I may add that since leav- 
ing Cambridge I have not been able to rejoin the Volunteers, 
but Iam still able to get rifle-shooting on a modest scale.—I 
am, Sir, &e., KE. A. Ross. 
Bushey Ruf House, River, Dover. 





COPYRIGHT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Oswald St. Clair’s letter (Spectator, August 18th) 
leads me to believe that some of your readers will be 
interested to learn what provisions the new Bill, which passed 
the House of Lords and was introduced in the House of 
Commons last Session, proposes to make for lectures. I 
therefore append the clauses referring to this subject. The 
need of a new Act is more urgently felt every year, but, un. 
fortunately, such a Bill has but little chance of becoming law 
unless Government gives it active support in the House of 
Commons, and because the question of copyright influences 
(or is supposed to influence) a comparatively small number of 
votes, it suffers from undue neglect. I am surprised that 
Mr. St. Clair introduces the familiar illustration of Milton 
and “Paradise Lost.” There is no analogy whatsoever, so 
far as the law is concerned, between the private employment 
of an amanuensis and the reporting of a publicly delivered 
speech.—I am, Sir, &e., JoHN Murray. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 





“(63 and 64 Vict.] 
Lecturing Right. 

6.—(1.) Lecturing right means the exclusive right of the 
owner of such right to deliver, or authorise the delivery of, a 
lecture in public throughout the dominions of Her Majesty. 

(2.) Lecturing right shall subsist in respect of any lecture, 
whether the author is or is not a British subject, which has, after 
the commencement of this Act, been first delivered in Her 
Majesty’s dominions before or simultaneously with its publica- 
tion out of such dominions, 

(3.) The author of the lecture shall be the first owner of the 
lecturing right in a lecture. 

(4.) The lecturing right shall begin with the first delivery of 
the lecture in public, and shall, subject as in this Act mentioned, 








subsist for the term of the author’s life, and thirty years after 
the end of the year in which he dies, and no longer. 

(5.) The lecturing right, and the right to publish the lecture 
as a book, may be held by the same or different persons, and 
shall be deemed to be distinct rights for the purpose of assign 
ment or otherwise. 

(6.) If the lecture is published as a book with the consent in 
writing of the owner of the lecturing right, the lecturing right 
shall cease. 

(7.) The lecturing right shall not subsist in any lecture con- 
taining profane, indecent, seditious, or libellous matter. 

(8.) The lecturing right shall not be infringed by a report 
made of a lecture in a newspaper or periodical, unless such report 
is prohibited by such notice as in this section mentioned. 

(9.) The report of a lecture in a newspaper or periodical may 
not, without the consent in writing of the owner of the lecturing 
right, be published in any other shape, and such report shall not 
authorise any other person without such consent to deliver the 
lecture in public. 

(10.) The notice prohibiting such report must be given in some 
one of the following methods :— 

(a.) Orally at the beginning of the lecture to be protected ; or 

(b.) By a written or printed notice affixed, before the lecture is 

given, on the entrance doors of the building in which the 
lecture is given, or in a conspicuous place near the lecturer 
in letters not less than an inch in height. 

(11.) When a series of lectures is intended to be given by the 
same lecturer on the same subject, one notice may be applied to 
the whole series.” 





THE SURRENDER OF MASON AND SLIDELL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—The discussion in the Spectator of the credit for the 
preservation of peace at the Mason and Slidell crisis, which I 
led off in replying to the review of the Life of Mr. Seward, has 
wandered widely from the two points I then presented. 
These were, firstly, that Seward was the pacific influence in 
America, and Lincoln the refractory, which was directly 
opposed to the position stated in the review; and second, 
that the insistence of her Majesty on the modification of the 
terms of the demand for the surrender of the Envoys was, in 
the opinion of Mr. Adams, a most competent witness in the 
matter, decisive of the pacific issue of the question. The 
authoritative communication of Sir Edmund Monson, I was 
glad to see, distinctly confirmed the first point, and I make 
no question that the attitude of Mr. Seward was, as it must 
have been, strongly influenced by the English diplomats 
at Washington, and on that matter Sir Edmund is an 
absolutely competent authority, as in diplomatic questions 
generally touching the United States, and no dispute can be 
maintained against him on it. With my second point he does 
not deal. The letter of Mr. Evelyn Ashley, though it is un- 
contestable authority as regards Lord Palmerston, does not 
contest either of my points, though it conveys an impression 
that Mr. Seward had prepared the surrender before the 
English demand had reached the United States. As Mr. 
Ashley says, Sir Edmund was behind the scenes on one side 
of the Atlantic and he on the other; but I was on one side 
when the Envoys were seized and on the other when it was 
decided to surrender them, and, through Mr. Adams, a per- 
fectly competent authority on the official action of the English 
Government as on the disposition of his own, informed as to 
both sides; and what I learned before leaving the United 
States was absolutely in confirmation of what Sir Edmund says, 
while what I heard from Mr. Adams does not contradict what 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley says. The absurd pretension that Admiral 
Milne superseded the English Minister at Washington hardly 
needed Sir Edmund’s crushing, but I was glad he put his foot on 
it. I knew before sailing for England that Seward advised the 
surrender of the Envoys before the demand should be made, 
and that Lincoln refused his assent. Seward’s despatch was 
temporising only, and did not preclude a disagreement in the 
end, and, what seems to have been lost sight of through the 
whole discussion is that Mr. Seward had no deciding voice in 
the matter, for his position was not that of an English Prime 
Minister. The Secretaries of State in the United States are 
irresponsible advisers, and all decisions rest with the Presi- 
dent, and he alone is responsible for their consequences. A 
large part of the country, including all the West, was in 
favour of holding the Envoys, cotite que cotite, and this was 
known to be the disposition of Lincoln, and the sending of 
the Guards to America was only fuel on the fire, as probably 
Palmerston intended it tobe. All that Seward had the power 
to do was to persuade the President to wait for the demand 
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of the English Government, but, in the opinion of Mr. Adams, 
if that demand had been made in the terms in which it 
was at first formulated, the refusal would have been 
inevitable, and it was the mitigation of the imperativeness 
which the Queen insisted on, and not “ Mr. Seward’s strong 
views of the justice and policy of yielding,” to which the 
peaceful termination of the dispute was due. If Mr. Seward’s 
“strong views” had had the power Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
supposes, the Envoys would have been liberated without wait- 
ing for formalities. The critical point was the wording of the 
despatch of Lord Palmerston. A less politic and admirable 
diplomat than Lord Lyons might easily have driven Lincoln's 
obstinate nature to extremes, and at that moment Seward’s 
influence on the President was not great. It must he re- 
membered that the tradition of American politics imposes on 
the successful candidate of the party his most influential rival 
as Secretary of State, and it was well known that Seward was 
not Lincoln’s preference but his defeated rival, accepted mal- 
gré through the necessity of party usage. But in spite of 
Lord Lyons, Mr. Seward, and all the dangers of the position 
(which the masses in the United States with their passions at 
fighting pitch absolutely ignored), I remain convineed that a 
peremptory demand for the Envoys would have met with a 
refusal from Mr. Lincoln. That this was avoided was due 
directly to the Queen, and through her to these of her advisers, 
official and unofficial, who were wiser than Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, and Mr. Gladstone. The latter name I 
add with pain, for Mr. Gladstone’s kindness to me in a most 
painful conjuncture was of inestimable value and will never 
be forgotten by me; but history is one thing and personal 
sympathies another.—I am, Sir, &e., 




















































































W. J. STitLMAN. 


Deepdene, Frimley Green, Surrey, 





PROTESTANTS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
(To THE Epitok OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr—A Committee was appointed in Chicago, April 2nd, 
1894, to direct a movement to secure for Protestants in the 
Republies of Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia that same liberty of 
conscience which is enjoyed by Roman Catholics in the 
United States of America. Since it commenced its labours, 
Peru has amended its marriage laws “so as to give legal 
status to the non-Catholic and civil marriages of aliens within 
its jurisdiction.” President McKinley in his. Message to 
Congress of December 5th, 1899, states that “ our representa- 
tive has been instructed to use all permissible friendly 
endeavours to induce the Government of Bolivia to amend its 
marriage laws.” This utterance of the President and the 
action of the State Department gave great cheer. In Ecuador 
the patronato law received the approval of the Executive, 
F September 27th, 1899. The communications which I have 
received from the Secretary of State indicate an unmistak- 
able progress in the South American Republics. To the 
following condition of things in South America earnest 
attention is kindly invited. A Protestant Bishop—Bishop 
Ninde, of the Methodist Episcopal Church—describing 
a very recent visit to Peru, says :—‘It seems a burning 
shame that in this advanced period the rights of con- 
science are so restricted that no public religious services 
are permitted outside the Roman Catholic churches. I was 
myself admitted to a prayer meeting in Callao by a ticket 
handed me by the door-keeper in evidence that the meeting 
was private, and thus not held in violation of law.” Every 
reader of the Spectator who believes that there should he 
a-corded to Protestant churches in Peru what is cheerfully 
accorded to Roman Catholic churches in the British Empire 
and this Republic—the right of holding public religious 
services—can help the cause of religious liberty most 
materially. Liberty-loving Americans will gladly welcome 
communications advocating for Protestant churches in Peru 
the precious right that is now denied them. Such communica- 
tions addressed to the Rey. John Lee, M.A., 57 Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., will be potent factors in 
bringing about a new era in Peru. Most heartily, indeed, in 
behalf of the Committee that I have served, do I express its 
gratitude to the good and great nen in the British Isles whose 


that that South American Republie, as far as these laws an 
concerned, has been brought, to use thé language of President 
McKinley, “ into harmony with the general practice of modern 
nations.” —I am, Sir, Ke., 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. JOHN Ler, 





SWALLOWS. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr.—I wonder whether your readers generally who live in 
the country have this year observed a great diminution in the 
number of house-martins? Here I do not see a third of the 
usual numbers, nor did I see any until late in June, Possibly 
the very prolonged cold of the spring has something to do 
with this. I have noticed everywhere that I have heen of late 
years how very much these beautiful little birds are troubled 
by the house-sparrow. No sooner is a nest built than it is 
appropriated by that impudent bird, who seems to delight in 
interfering all round, for in May when a splendid pair of grey 
woodpeckers bored a hole into a horse-chestnut tree close by 
my front door, no sooner had they finished than the sparrow’s 
perky head appeared at the entrance! We usually have 
two or three pairs of house-martins building on this 
house. Last year no nest was begun until July Mth or lth. 
this year we saw nothing of them until August 11th, when 
they commenced to build. There is a curious point connected 
with the proceedings of a pair of barn swallows who build in 
our church porch every year. They nest twice, and rear on an 
average eight birds, never using the same nest twice in the 
same year. If the nest is pulled down after the first brood 
has flown they will build in the same spot; if not they 
use another corner. But what becomes of the four pairs 
besides the parent birds? We never have had in the nine 
years I have been here more than one pair occupying the 
porch, nor have I ever seen more than one pair trying to 
build. Does the same pair come back annually, and what is 
the length of a swallow’s life, and if the parent birds die 
after four or five years, say, what rule is there as to which 
pair shall succeed ? But we may ask, I think, many ques. 
tions connected with the economics of the bird life around us 
without being able to get any answer. I may also mention 
that three splendid storks alighted in a field close by in May, 
—one was shot, and a very handsome specimen he has made 
in a glass case.—I am, Sir, &e., 
P. Porter, 
Bishopston Rectory, Glamorgan. 





A COBDEN-CLUBBITE NOTION OF “FAILURE.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—A letter from the Secretary of the Cobden Club has 
appeared broadcast in the Press, including the Spectator of 
August 18th, in which Mr. Cox purports to hold up to scorn 
the action of the Indian countervailing duties which were 
recently imposed on imported bounty-fed sugar. The Secre- 
tary of the Cobden Club gives his letter the heading, “ Failure 
of the Indian Countervailing Sugar-Duties,” and hasty people 
who only notice this heading and refrain from reading the 
letter might easily imagine that Mr. Cox gave some good 
reason for assuming that the Indian duties had really failed 
in their object. It may therefore be as well to warn them 
that he does nothing of the kind. What Mr. Cox does is 
to enclose an extract from the last Report on Austrian 
trade from her Majesty’s Consul at Vienna, in which that 
official states that, in spite of pessimistic expectations, the 
duties have not ultimately caused any “change worthy of 
notice” in the business done between Austria-Hungary and 
India; and he proceeds as follows :—* It was always anti- 
cipated that the primary effect of the new impost 
would be to ‘bring about an advance in the price, 
not only of the bounty-fed commodity, but also of 
Colonial sugar. This supposition has proved correct.” 
I have ventured to italicise in this passage the first four 
words, since they knock the bottom out of the argument 
which Mr. Cox bases upon it,—namely, that the countervailing 











duties are now shown to have failed because “ the contention 
of the Cobden Club” has been borne out that “their main 
effect would be to add to the profits of Mauritian sugar- 
growers at the expense of the unrepresented taxpayers of 
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‘is. of course, mere clap-trap ; whether the taxpayers 
represented or not, ‘they have no natural right to get 
mice 8 at a lower price than it can fairly be sold at 
ae the assistance of a bounty. But what I should wish 
to emphasise is the extraordinary audacity with which Mr. 
Cox ventures to eall the duties a "i failure (é e., a failure, 
in respect of their intended object), on the 
they have had one particular effect which, as his 
“was alwaysanticipated.” As a matter 


of India’ 


presumably, 
ground that 
own witness remarks, ' } ongangs 
of fact, it was no special “contention of the Cobden Club 
that countervailing duties would slightly raise the price of 
sugar. Every one who has followed, for instance, the 
argument for a British yvuntervailing duty to assist the West 
Indies must remember that this duty was asked for to a large 
extent with the distinct object of raising the price of sugar to 
a point at which it would be profitable to grow it in the West 
Indies, instead of its being sold to the British consumer at a 
price which, in consequence of the foreign bounty given to 
Carman and French imported bect, was not equal to the cost 
of production. The sole question is whether this rise in price 
js just, and whether it represents equivalent benefits to the 
community. The mere fact that the imposition of the 
Indian countervailing duties has been followed by a rise in 
the price of sugar to the Indian consumer has nothing 
directly to do with their failure or their suecess. Whether 
they have failed or not is not for me to say here. I have not 
the necessary data at my disposal. But when the Government 
of India decided to adopt the policy represented by these 
duties, and to strike a blow for real Free-trade in sugar by 
equalising the footing of Austrian and Mauritian sugar- 
erowers in the Indian market, their action was not 
taken, I presume, with the intention of damaging busi- 
ness between Austria-Hungary and India, n r without 
the knowledge that our own Colonial sugar-growers would 
profit (in fact, that was their object); and the Cobden 
Club, through its zealous Secretary, cannot show that 
this policy has been a failure simply by pointing to one 
effect which was always anticipated, and which, taken by 
itself, is quite irrelevant to the end aimed at by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Cobden Club idea seems to be merely 
that the consumer is to get his sugar at the lowest price, how- 
ever that price is fixed, and at however great damage alike to 
the cause of Free-trade (which abhors bounties) and to our 
own Colonial interests. But if the Government of India have 
done good to Mauritius without injuring Austria-Hungary, I 
should myself have supposed that their policy had been a 
successful one.—I am, Sir, Ke., HvuauH CHISHOLM. 


[Though we must refuse to reopen the sugar-bounty 
controversy in our columns just now, we publish this 
letter, as we are always anxious to see the other side 
fairly put. We have no right to speak for the Cobden 
Club, but we imagine that what it desires is to main- 
tain the essential principle of free exchange,—the principle 
of the free and open market. Let all men come here and sell 
what they have got freely, and let us refuse to haggle with 
them as to whether their low prices are due to virgin soil, or 
cheap transport, or special legislation. If we once depart 
from that principle, and “ plod with statisticians ” as to whether 
goods are naturally or unnaturally cheap, farewell to a free 
market.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MINISTERS’ RELATIONS AND GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 
(TO THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir—There are three degrees of honesty. First, a man 
“does nothing dishonest,” avails himself of a “ pull” when 
he can get one, and generally is on the look-out for his own 
advantage. Then from a feeling of false sentimentality, the 
pendulum swings the other way, and he penalises himself and 
his relations to show his impartiality. Lastly, comes even- 
handed justice. Your attitude on the position of public men 
is of the second period, and is of a piece with your 
former article on Cabinet Ministers as the directors of 
limited companies, when you suggested that Ministers them- 
selves should resign their directorates. Should we not be 
bringing the golden age a little nearer if we acted as if 
we lived in it? To create a new disability is, indeed, putting 
the clock back. John Doe and Richard Roe are dead, and a 


prisoner may give evidence on his own behalf. To interfere 





with the absolute commercial independence of Cabinet 
Ministers and their relations is to infringe on that trusty 
maxim, that a man shall be deemed innocent until he be 
proved guilty. The new rule would only hamper the honest ; 
the corrupt would soon find some subterfuge to evade it; and 
there is another aspect of the question not to be overlooked. 
If you create a new category of Ministers—men whose 
independence you hamper—you reintroduce nepotism; you 
give them at once a specious claim to comfortable sinecures, 
or, at least, safe berths under Government; or, on the other 
hand, you create the class of professional politicians who 
have no other position or interests. It is far better to ignore 
all accidentals, and like Sir Arthur Wellesley (Duke of 
Wellington) to address a superior (and a brother) as “ My 
Lord” when on official business. Your attitude of 
“impartiality ’ might well have robbed the nation of that 
mighty champion. Your very next article commends the 
Government for buying funds in the open market; let it buy 
its Ministers there too, and not do anything to restrict the 
market.—I am, Sir, &e., A. F. Atcock. 
Evesham. 








POETRY. 


OESCHENEN. 
You should have stay'd, and stay’d alone, 
Beneath those shadows of the pines, 
Until the golden day was done: 
Then, that lone lake looks up, and shines 
With such a smile as might express 
The best of human happiness. 


No foot is near; a marmot’s cry 

Strikes the deep silence deeper still ; 
And those great mountain-walls on high 
Are dark with various glooms, that fill 
The dusky vale. Whence comes it, then, 
The glow that burns on Oeschenen ? 


Ah, look yet higher, toward the East! 
Yon white Alp in the far blue sky 

Bares to the sun her virgin breast 

That he may kiss her ere he die; 

Then, blushes through her trackless snows 


One pure illimitable rose. 
ARTHUR MUNBY. 








BOOKS. 
pe As 
MR. FIRTH’S “CROMWELL.”* 
Mr. Firtu’s short Life of Cromwell is a most weleome addi- 
tion to historical. literature. A short Life of the Protector 
which should give a true picture of the man and yet be 
suitable for the general reader has long been wanted. 
Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches produces no doubt a wonder. 
fully vivid impression, but unless the reader knows something 
of Cromwell's life from other sources it is apt to cause a 
good deal of mental confusion. Its full effect is only 
perceived by those who know the history of Cromwell and his 
period fairly well already. Hitherto there has been no short 
book which could be recommended as an introduction to 
the Letters and Speeches, for Dr. Gardiner’s admirable contribu- 
tion to the “ Goupil Series” is rather a study for the historical 
scholar than for the man who wants to learn. At last, 
however, we have a book which can be recommended to 
those who desire to realise what manner of man Crom- 
well really was. Mr. Firth’s biography gives exactly the 
right amount of information in the right way. It is, in truth, 
an excellent piece of work, moderate, judicious, impartial, and 
yet thoroughly appreciative of its mighty subject. No one, 
indeed, can rise from its perusal without feeling the splendid 
qualities of head and heart possessed by Cromwell, or fail to 
realise that he was among the greatest of patriots and 
of Englishmen. And yet it is just the kind of biography 
Cromwell would have himself appreciated. Nothing is 
extenuated and nothing concealed. At’ the same time 


* Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. By Charles 
Firth, M.A. London: &. P. Putuam’s Suns. [53.] 
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nothing severe is said as to Charles and bis followers. 
Indeed, Mr. Firth almost goes too far in this direction, and 
we confess to feeling that he might have expressed a little 
more indignation at “the sullen tyranny of Charles and Laud.” 
However, that is a fault very much on the right side, and we 
must commend Mr. Firth for not falling into the common 
error of trying to raise one man in our esteem by abusing all 
who differed from him. Mr. Firth, though he is no flabby 
indifferentist, is never over-zealous. His strong feeling for 
Cromwell neither blinds him to his hero’s faults nor makes 
him unjust to the Royalists. 


Perhaps the best thing in a thoroughly sound book is the ex- 
cellentaccountof Cromwell's politicalattitude. Anopportunist, 
in a sense, Cromwell certainly was, but not in the sense usually 
given to the word. He was only an opportunist or waiter on 
events because he firmly believed God would show him the way. 
No doubt this attitude often gave quite as bad results as the 
baser opportunism which makes politicians follow those they 
are under trust to lead, but the source of the opportunism of 
Cromwell must never be forgotten. He was no time-server, 
but one who devoutly, if not always successfully, tried to be a 
servant of God. Here is Mr. Firth’s account of the matter :— 


“For his own part, Cromwell believed in ‘dispensations’ 
rather that ‘revelations.’ Since all things which happened in 
the world were determined by God’s will, the statesman’s pro- 
blem was to discover the hidden purpose which underlay events 
When he announced his victory at Preston he bade Parliament 
enquire ‘what the mind of God is in all that and what our duty 
is. ‘Seek to know what the mind of God is in all that chain of 
Providence, was his counsel to his doubting friend, Colonel 
Hammond. With Cromwell, in every political crisis this attempt 
to interpret the meaning of events was part of the mental pro- 
cess which preceded action. As it was difficult to be sure what 
that meaning was, he was often slow to make up his mind, pre 
ferring to watch events a little longer and to allow them to 
develop in order to get more light. This slowness was not the 
result of indecision, but a deliberate suspension of judgment. 
When his mind was made up there was no hesitation, no looking 
back; he struck with the same energy in politics as in war. 
This system of being guided by events had its dangers, Political 
inconsistency is generally attributed to dishonesty, and Crom- 
well’s inconsistency was open and palpable. One year he was 
foremost in pressing for an agreement with the King, another 
foremost in bringing him to the block; now all for a republic, 
now all for a government with some element of monarchy in it. 
His changes of policy were so sudden that even friends found it 
difficult to excuse them. A pamphleteer, who believed in the 
honesty of Cromwell’s motives, lamented his ‘sudden engaging 
for and sudden turning from things,’ as arguing inconstancy and 
want of foresight. Moreover the effect of this inconsistency was 
aggravated by the violent zeal with which Cromwell threw him- 
self into the execution of each new policy. It was part of his 
nature, like ‘the exceeding fiery temper’ mentioned by his 
steward. ‘I am often taken,’ said Cromwell in 1647, ‘for one 
that goes too fast,’ adding that men of such a kind were disposed 
to think the dangers in their way rather imaginary than real, 
and sometimes to make more haste than good speed. This piece 
of self-criticism was just, and it explains some of his mistakes. 
The forcible dissolution of the Long Parliament in 1653 would 
never have taken place if Cromwell had fully appreciated the 
dangers which it would bring upon the Puritan cause. On the 
other hand, this failure to look far enough ahead, while it de- 
tracts from Cromwell’s statesmanship, helps to vindicate his 
integrity. He was too much taken up with the necessities of the 
present to devise a deep-laid scheme for making himself great. 
He told the French Ambassador in 1647, with a sort of surprise, 
that a man never rose so high as when he did not know where he 
was going. To his Parliaments he spoke of himself as having 
seen nothing in God’s dispensations long beforehand. ‘These 
issues and events,’ he said in 1656, ‘have not been forecast, but 
were sudden providences in things.’ By this series of unforeseen 
events, necessitating first one step on his part and then the next, 
he had been raised to the post of Protector. ‘I did out of neces- 
sity undertake that business,’ said he, ‘ which place I undertook, 
not so much out of a hope of doing any good, as out of a desire to 
prevent mischief and evil which I did see was imminent in the 
nation.’ Conscious, therefore, that he had not plotted to bring 
about his own elevation, Cromwell resented nothing so much as 
the charge that he had ‘made the necessities’ to which it was 
due. For it was not merely an imputation on his own honesty, 
but a kind of atheism, as if the world was governed by the craft 
of men, not by the wisdom of God. People said, ‘It was the cun- 
ning of my Lord Protector that hath brought it about,’ when in 
reality these great revolutions were ‘ God’s revolutions.’ ‘ What- 
soever you may judge men for, however you may say this is 
cunning, and politic, and subtle, take heed how you judge His re- 
volutions as the product of men’s invention.’ ” 


It would be difficult to find a hetter or fairer description of 
Cromwell's attitude towards politics than this. 

Mr. Firth very properly insists upon the intense patriotic 
pride which dominated the mind of Cromwell; as he 


was enumerating to Parliament the dangers which threate 
the State, he wound up by saying that the enumeration sh, 
cause no despondency, ‘as truly I think it will a 7 
are Englishmen: that is one good fact. ‘The En ae 
said on another occasion, ‘are a people that have — i 
other nations, sometimes up and sometimes down in Kid 
honour in the world, but never yet so Jow but pa 
might measure with other nations.’ Several times in his 
speeches he termed the English ‘the best people in the world,* 
But in truth this ardent patriotism was the mark and seal of 
Puritanism. We see it in Milton’s declaration of God aa 
ing himself as is his wont “ first to his Englishmen,” jn Mrs 
Hutchinson’s fervent panegyric of the English nation ‘ad 
indeed throughout all the Puritan writers. The Cavaliers 
were brave enough, but their devotion was largely petenesl 
and the best minds among them were more cosmopolitan than 
national. They were followers of the King first and English. 
men after. ” 

We cannot leave Mr. Firth’s book without a quotation from 
his interesting and original chapter on Cromwell and his 
family. Here is his description of the Protector’s house. 
hold :— 

“The Protector’s household was naturally organised on a more 

magnificent scale than that which had sufficed him as General 
The sum allowed for its maintenance was sixty thousand pounds 
during the first Protectorate, and a hundred thousand pounds 
during the second. But many other expenses were defrayed 
from this fund, and Cromwell spent a large amount in charity ; 
according to one biographer as much as forty thousand pounds 
ayear. Speaking of the Protector’s second installation, and the 
increased state which was its consequence, Sir Philip Warwick 
says: ‘Now he models his household so that it might have some 
resemblance to a Court, and his liveries, lackies, and yeomen of 
the guard are known whom they belong to by their habit’ The 
forty or fifty gentlemen employed in the internal service of 
Whitehall and Hampton Court, or in attendance upon the Pro. 
tector’s person, wore coats of grey cloth with black velvet collars, 
and black velvet or silver lace trimming. And besides thesg 
‘yeomen of the guard’ he had the life-guard of horse which hag 
been mentioned before. All this show and state offended many 
rigid Puritans, to whom even the semblance of a Court was hate. 
ful. Others held that it was ‘necessary for the honour of the 
English nation’ that its head should be surrounded by a certain 
amount of pomp, and this opinion was generally accepted.” 
We must leave Mr. Firth’s book, but not without one more 
warm recommendation to all those who desire to know the 
real Cromwell. They can nowhere find a better, nay, as good 
an historical miniature of Cromwell. We may add that the 
book is very well illustrated. 





PARIS.* 

It is a fascinating idea to write the lite of a city, and Paris, 
more than most cities, lends herself to the purposes of a 
picturesque biography. Mr. Belloc’s chief point, to which he 
keeps successfully, is the striking historical continuity of 
Paris, her growth and development on the same lines, her 
conservatism, the peculiar personal character which belongs 
to the city from her earliest days till now, and makes it 
reasonable to write her life, as if it were the life of a person, 
whom, however, no biographer has quite arrived at under. 
standing. 

This book cannot then be called a history of Paris, which 
indeed, in a volume of this size, could hardly be more than 
a dry list of facts. These facts, or a knowledge of them, are 
mostly taken for granted by Mr. Belloc; perhaps a little too 
much so for the ordinary reader, for the ignorance of French 
history possessed by the English public is not easily to be 
measured. Therefore this very interesting book is likely tobe 
enjoyed especially by those who already know the subject, and 
will be glad to meet with something pleasantly familiar in a 
new and romantic dress. Written, after all, by a Frenchman, 
the book springs from a real love and intelligent sympathy for 
its subject. If it has not appeared simultaneously in French, 
it is sure, we imagine, to be very soon translated, and it ought 
to meet with a cordial welcome in France, where such studies 
are carried to perfection. French people knew, before 
M. Robert de la Sizeranne had introduced them to Ruskin, 
how the buildings of Paris, changing from century to centwy, 
speak and moralise on the character of the time, so that 
the Parisian mind, from Childebert to Soufflot—we take 
Mr. Belloc’s limits—may be read, for instance, in the great 
book of Notre Dame. 
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says :—“ Cromwell was full of patriotic pride. Once, when he 





* Paris. By Hilaire Belloc. London: Edward Arnold. [7s. 6d] 
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We have used the word “ romantic,” but this does not 
that Mr. Belloc’s book is not on a serious historical 
= On the contrary, it is the result of a very complete 
- f al the chronicles and traditions of Paris, from the 
ae i and the Roman town tothe eighteenth century 
be the Revolution. Here the story ends, and wisely, for the 
Rerolution began a new age which has hardly yet shown its 
true end and character. But the subject is treated in a 
mantic way; and sometimes almost fancifully, as, for 
2 tance, in the pages dealing with the fourteenth-century 
aaa of Our Lady of Paris, which in its rather quaint 
beauty appears as the frontispiece to the book. Such pages 
gs these have a slightly puzzling effect.—by the by, may 
Ia Cathédrale possibly have inspired them? When Mr. 
Belloc writes of that medieval statue as the symbol, the 
emblem of Paris, even “the figure of Paris itself,” —* of its 
religion, of its civic ideals, of all that varied message which 
fails unceasingly and seems continually lost, as a ship—and a 
ship is also the symbol of Paris—seems to be lost inthe trough 
of ahigh sea, and is hidden for a time, but in the end is 
sared,”"—we ask ourselves whether the recent revival of a 
more devotional mind among Parisian men, which has altered 
the tone of M. Bourget and produced M. Coppée’s Bonne 
Souffrance and M. Huysmans’s later books, and influenced 
practically the very different mind of M. Brunetiére, appears 
to him as a real change tending to righteousness, or merely as 
one of those fluctuations that interest the student. In either 
case, he might take it to prove the justice of the Parisian 
motto,—Fluctuat nee mergitur. 
Mr. Belloc draws very vivid and poetical pictures of the state 
of Paris at the various periods of her growth. By means of 
maps and plans he shows us the lie of the country from the 
earliest times, and working back, as it were, from the Paris we 
know so well, he brings before us the lonely river valley with its 
marshes and forests, and the islards on which the first settlers 
built their huts. Then the Roman town, white and stately, 
loved by Julian the Apostate, of which a famous relic, the altar 
of the Nautae, found a few feet from the altar of Notre Dame 
—here we have one out of many instances of the conservatism 
of Paris—is now to be seen in the Roman bath at the Hotel 
Cluny. Paris lived on through the Dark Ages, wrecked, 
besieged, but standing, till at last Hugh Capet lifted her out 
of barbarism and founded the kingdom. Then followed those 
early Middle Ages, of which Mr. Belloc’s account is especially 
charming. He, with other historians, believes the thirteenth 
century, the days of St. Louis, to be the noblest time through 
which Europe has passed. He looks upon a Paris all new as 
to buildings, fresh and young as to spirit, full of ideals in 
which shé honestly believed :— 

“The note, then, of that Paris which had reached the climax 

of her second civilisation, was one of order, of unity, and of sim- 
plicity. That dear quality which is iike humility in stone, the 
restraint and dignity that yet linger in our older towns, marked 
the city upon which St. Louis had set in some way the seal of 
his admirable spirit.” 
In these years Gothic architecture had appeared, “it was as 
though the city had adopted an attitude of prayer,” and the 
University of Paris had begun to teach men to look round 
and ask questions. This whole chapter on the early Middle 
Ages reminds one—with a difference—of M. de Montalem- 
bert’s famous introduction to his St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 

Some of the most interesting pages are concerned with 
those features and monuments of old Paris which, for one 
reason or another, have entirely disappeared; such as the 
great enclosure of the Templars, and that wonderful palace 
of Charles VI., the Hétel St. Paul, with all the luxury and 
sadness of the later Middle Ages; and the other smaller 
palace, the Tournelles, where the Duke of Bedford made 
bis home when the English occupied Paris. Among such 
vanished monuments it seems strange to count the Tuileries, 
which, however, most of us who have seen it at all remember 
only as a blackened ruin. Older people will hardly agree that 
the vista of the Champs Elysées is more beautiful without the 
Tuileries, but they are not likely to accept the doctrine— 
implied if not expressed—that Paris in the way of her develop- 
ment can do no wrong. 

The French Renaissance style, as we know, was a creation 
of France herself, little borrowed from Italy, and we have 
here an excellent account of the way in which Paris made it 
her own. Then the rise and history and long gradual build- 





ing of the Louvre, rivalled and surpassed by Versailles to the 
destruction of Royalty; the transformation of Ste. Geneviéve 
into the Panthéon, and all the other horrid things 
done by Soufflot and his architectural fellows in the 
eighteenth century, especially to the beautiful ancient 
work of Notre Dame ;—these and many more developments 
of the Parisian spirit are set before us with vigour and charm. 
As we approach the river in these modern days from the Rue 
du Bae, still retaining so much of its old character, the 
origin of its name brings a whole picture before us, and it is 
in these pictures that Mr. Belloc excels. Delorme was build- 
ing the Tuileries in 1564 for Catherine de Medicis; it was a 
delicate, fantastic building, planned by the architect to suit 
the Queen’s character. Most of the quarries were by now 
exhausted, and Delorme had to bring his stone from the 
southern hill, now called Mont Parnasse. To avoid the delay 
and long round by the bridges he arranged with the Abbey of 
St. Germain des Prés to make a road through their fields and 
vineyards, all outside the city; and this road ended in a 
bac or ferry across the river, close to the present Pont Royal. 
That rough road for the stone-carts became the Rue du Bac, 
the chief street of the Faubourg St. Germain, before it was 
much older. 

There are certain signs of youth, more in the manner than 
the matter of Mr. Belloc’s book. It is perhaps that he takes 
his own impressions a little too seriously, treats himself at 
times a little too much as a teacher, and is, we fancy, slightly 
distracted here and there between his very diverse admirations. 
But these are all faults that time will mend, and in the mean- 
while he has written an original, agreeable, and useful book. 





AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE.* 


ir, as we gather to be the case, the chapters of this volume 
have appeared in the pages of the American paper, the Outlook, 
they count greatly to the credit of Transatlantic journalism. 
The author, My. Charles B. Spahr, is a remarkably frank and 
open-minded student of industrial questions, ready at any 
time to modify opinions which he may have previously formed 
when he finds new facts at variance with them, and is also 
endowed in a high degree with that blend of the gifts of the 
interviewer and the cross-examiner which is needed for the 
successful pursuit of social investigations. His book does not 
profess to be a complete or exhaustive treatment of his sub- 
ject, but it deals in a very illuminating fashion with several of 
the most important departments and aspects of industrial life 
in the United States. Included among these are the old 
factory towns of New England and the new factory towns of 
the South; the negro as an industrial factor and as a citizen ; 
the “iron centres” of Pennsylvania, where Trade-Unionism 
is suppressed, and the building and other trades at Chicago, 
where it is flourishing almost to the point of triumph; the 
coal-mines of Pennsylvania; and farming, both in the back- 
woods of Arkansas and under the influence of State education, 
and experimentation in agriculture, in Minnesota. 


The mere enumeration of these topics illustrates the 
immense diversity of industrial and economic conditions 
presented by the United States as compared with those to be 
found in this country,—a diversity so profound, and so cogent 
in its influence, that there are not wanting thoughtful citizens 
of the Republic who believe that in the long-run the centri- 
fugal forces so developed will overmaster those making for 
political cohesion. No such apprehension is suggested by 
Mr. Spahr. He is an intense believer in the educating and 
unifying influence of life under the flag of the great Republic 
of the West. Speaking of the constant influx of foreigners 
with traditions as remote as possible from those of the States, 
he says: “The ideals, the opportunities, the responsibilities 
of our democracy change the immigrants into a new order of 
PACES te sos on cue The power of our democracy to transform hands 
into men awakens new faith in American institutions.’ We 
do not question the general truth of this proud claim, and yet 
there is a good deal to be found in Mr. Spahr’s volume which 
shows that powerful combinations of individuals and interests 
may avail to arrest, and for a time, at least, even to reverse, 
the tendencies making in the States for freedom, at any rate 
as it is understood in England. Notably there is the case of 





* America’s Working People. By Charles B. Spahr. London: Longmansand Co. 
[5s. net.) 
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the colossal Carnegie Works. There, where from a manufac- 
turing point of view the most conspicuous successes have been 
achieved, liberty of combination among the workmen has been 
completely crushed. Mr. Spahr seems to have satisfied him- 
self that wages had been lowered at the Homestead Works 
since the great strike in 1892, but it was not that which— 
“Caused the most bitter complaints amongst the men. Their 
wages, even when lowered, were not low, and most of them 
realised it. Their real grievances were the long hours, the 
Sunday labour, the strain under which they were compelled to 
work, and above all—or rather at the basis of all—the want of 
freedom to organise. Nobody in Homestead dared openly to 
join a Trade-Union. The President (Mr. Charles M. Schwab) 
said without reserve that he would discharge any man for this 
offence, and the men all understood that this was the foundation 
— of the present order. So farasI could see, no secret 
nion had yet grown up...... The Union movement to all 
appearances was dead, except in the hopes of the workmen. The 
management, I afterwards learnt, believed that it was dead even 
here, and that most of the men were glad to have the Union out- 
lawed; but I saw nothing to support this view. Some of the 
men I met did not wish to be connected with Trade-Unions. 
But there was not one of them but regarded the loss of the right 
to organise as a restriction to freedom.” 
This state of things is attributed by Mr. Spahr not princi- 
pally to Mr. Carnegie, who is said to have sympathised with 
organisation among his employés, but to the present head of 
this vast business, Mr. Schwab, who is a convinced believer in 
the pernicious operation of Trade-Unions. Institutions, it is 
true, of the best kind, and on the most liberal scale, have 
been established and are maintained by the management for 
the benefit of the workmen; but freedom to organise them- 
selves is resolutely withheld from them. Mr. Schwab 
holds that Unionism is incompatible with that complete in- 
dividual independence which is essential to the best welfare 
of the men, and he relies on English experience as showing 
that the arbitrary regulations of Trade-Unions are inimical 
to the free development of industries on the most enlightened 
lines. There is much to be said for the truth of Mr. Schwab’s 
position, from the manufacturer’s point of view, and it is 
interesting to notice that the writer of the able and interest- 
ing series of articles on American engineering competition 
which has lately been appearing in the Times plainly holds 
that to give English engineering a fair chance Unionism must 
be broken down here. That is as it may be, but one thing is 
quite certain, and that is that individual freedom secured by 
a benevolent despot’s prohibition of combination is not real 
freedom. And no one who knows anything of life in any of 
the great centres of the metal and engineering trades in the 
North of England can read Mr. Spahr’s account of Home- 
stead without feeling that it is here, and not there under the 
Schwab régime, that conditions are on the whole most favour- 
able to the wholesome development of individual character. 
Still more markedly unfavourable to the States must be a 
comparison between, let us say, life in any of the pit villages 
in which the householders are mainly members of the North- 
umberland Miners’ Union, whose secretary is Mr. Burt, M.P., 
and that in the town of Harwood, Pennsylvania, mainly in- 
habited by Hungarians working in the neighbouring collieries, 
Mr. Spahr visited it with a Welshman who had been dis- 
charged from his mining employment on account of his 
sympathy with the Huns on the occasion of a calamitous riot, 
but who appeared to Mr. Spahr a remarkably fair-minded 
man. Mainly, as it appears, on his authority, we learn 
that— 

“Only the men who were not now employed by the coal com- 
pany dared talk with me about labour troubles. It was nota free 
town. One point of freedom, however, the people had gained by 
the great strike. They were now allowed to employ their own 
Goctor. . . +. + The more important object of the strike, however 
—the removal of the company-store system—has not been 
attained at all. Conditions in this respect were almost as bad as 
in the South. Pay-day was the fifteenth of the month, but the 
men were paid only up to the first. ‘Their wages, therefore, were 
never less than two weeks in arrears. In this way only the 
thrifty were able to buy at other than company stores, and even 
the thrifty did not dare to do so. Upon this point,” proceeds 
Mr. Spahr, “ my escort laid none of the blame ypon the head of 
the company. ‘Mr. Pardee,’ he said, ‘tells the men to trade 
where they please, and I believe he means it. But the under- 
officers managing the different departments work together to 
make good returns, and when they make them their management 
isn’t criticised.’ Justly or unjustly, the men were firmly con- 


vinced that their jobs were in danger unless they traded with the 
company.” 


protection of these miners contained two words nullifying: 
ostensible intention. For it prescribed that all mice 
should be paid for in money “on demand” ; and “for ” 
individual miner to demand money when the compan any 
ferred to pay in scrip—or checks on the company sen 
considered the equivalent of demanding a discharge re 
change of residence.” The state of things thus depicted jg 
freedom or anything like it, and there seems no reg “sl 
ever for confidence that the range within which capital can Work 
its will, good or bad, unchecked will not be widely extended in 
the States. Thus we learn that the cigarette-making trade j 
already controlled by a Trust, “to the utter suppression of 
Unions,” and the cigar-makers, whose Union, from Mr. Spahr’s 
account, seems to be a vigorous and in many ways useful val 
feel that if the same agency of concentrated capital were to 
enter their trade, the prospect would be gloomy indeed, Yo, 
would it seem unnatural that, in various directions, employers 
should be tempted to seek for the same kind of exemption 
from Trade-Union interference with their business as has been 
secured by the Carnegie Company, from whose works cone. 
be it remembered, some three-fifths of all the steel produce 
in Pennsylvania. Mr. Spahr’s visit to Chicago revealed ty 
him a state of feeling with regard to machinery among the 
well-organised carpenters there which convinced him that 
“the omnipotence of Trade-Unions would mean industrial 
stagnation as surely as the omnipotence of Trusts,” We 
should have doubted whether “industrial stagnation” was 
one of the evils to be expected from the omnipotence of 
Trusts, but that there are very serious evils connected with 
such a state of things is quite certain. Among other things, 
it would seem likely to contribute to the enhancement of 
the strain at which labour is carried on in many trades 
in America, and which, apparently, is already widely pr 
; ducing premature exhaustion of industrial efficiency. Mr, 
Spahr gathered the impression that in steel-rolling 
mills a man is “old at forty.” In the cotton-spinning 
factories of New England he noticed an absence of men 
over forty-five, except at such work as sweeping, and was 
told by the head of the Spinners’ Union that before that age 
“the strain of the work wore men out, and their fingers were 
no longer nimble enough to-keep up with work demanded.” 
He even found inany “households upside down,” where the 
women did the factory work and the men took care of the 
home. Mr. Spahr’s picture of the new factory towns in the 
South is, on the whole, distinctly more cheerful than that 
which he gives of the old factory towns in New England, but 
the early retirement of adults is carried even farther. At 
Lindale, in South Carolina, the superintendent of the mills 
told him that they had few men in the cotton mills over thirty. 
five! “He suggested that early marriages had much to do 
with it. The people marry young, and when they get to middle 
life, they expect their children to support them.” And it 
appears that in the South there is no legal restriction with 
regard to the age at which children may be required by their 
parents to begin factory life. 


SON What. 


Whatever the explanation, it is difficult to regard the various 
evidences afforded by Mr. Spahr's book of the premature dis- 
use of workpeople in early middle life, of the oppressive power 
exercised by masses of capital, and of the temper animating 
many Trade-Unionists, as combining to throw an encouraging 
light on the industrial outlook in the States. Nor can we le 
surprised that our author himself, great as is his general 
faith in the “ American” spirit, looks upon the rural districts 
as its real stronghold. His concluding paper on “The 
Northern Farm” is full of interest and attraction, and 
exhibits much good reason for the hope that is in him. 





A GROUP OF CHINESE BOOKS.* 

Miss Scrpmorg is an American lady who, having previously 
travelled much in Japan and the Archipelago, made a journey 
through the chief cities of China and attempted to see some. 
thing of the life behind the gates of the Fus. The result ot 
her travels is a book which seems to us to be the most brilliant 
* (1.) China, the Long-Lived Empire. By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 
Maemillan and Co. [8s. 6d. net.]——(2.) European Settlements in the He 
East. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. {6s.]——(3.) China = 
the Present Crisis. By Joseph Walton, M.P. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 


and Co. [6s.] (4.) A Narrative of Events in China during Lord Elgin’s — 
Embassy in 1860. By the late Lord Loch. Third Edition. London: John 














The law passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature for the 


ray. (2s. 6d.]——(5.) The Problem in China and British Policy. By Archibald 
R. Colquuoun. London: P.S8. King. ([2s.) 
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dinteresting picture of the long-lived Empire that we are 
. iainted with. The author is learned in Chinese history and 

U ° ‘ad aN es 
. bibliography of Chinese travel; she has an artist’s eye for 
the bibhogre me ‘spk ° 
ffects of scene and weather, and she has a vein of mild phil- 
si hy to point an occasional moral. In the main she is the 

SO, "a: 
ob oa the chronicler of every detail in the coloured pageant 
of Chinese life; but she has also something of the poet’s feeling 
0 bis ve %, . 
for moving contrasts and the pathos of decadence. Her 
knowledge is great, her power of pictorial writing remark- 
D : fe ‘ » es ‘ ‘ Ps 
able, and her style is full of light and grace. So that from 
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the book the Western reader, to whom the Great Wall and 
the Summer Palace are only names, mity get a very real 
smpression of the frosts and damps, the hills and the river- 
sides, the squalor and splendour and tradition of that incom- 
prehensible land. The results w hieh the author arrives at 
are nota number of clear definitions and eviticisms. ‘“ That 
oilskin mystery, the Chinaman,” is as inserutable to her at 
the end as at the beginning. It is impossible to sum up so 
yast a territory and population in any dapper epigram. She 
calls the Empire “degenerate,” but is compelled to admit 
certain qualities in its exclusive aristocracy and the tarnished 
magnificence of its cities. It is a civilisation, essentially, but 
aweedy, crazy growth, obstinate in the wrong places, with- 
out aim and coherence. Two facts were constantly forcing 
themselves upon her attention,—that China was about to be the 
prey of stronger peoples, but thatthe old tawdry tradition would 
not die without a mad struggle. The terrible capacity of the 
Chinaman for “getting distracted in cold blood,” which he 
has in common with most Orientals, means that there will be 
no gentle Europeanising as in Japan. It will be a gross com- 
mercial and bloodthirsty exploitation, Miss Scidmore thinks, 
necessary but ugly. One progressive Chinese official said to 
her: “Oh, why did not the English keep the country when 
they were at Peking in 1860? Then we should have had pro- 
vress in an honest and rational way. Now we have been 
delivered over, sold to the Russians, and all Europe will 
devour us piecemeal. Our end has come.” The author 
reaches the same conclusions as Mr. Colquhoun on the lack of 
any common Chinese national feeling. She quotes again from 
a Chinese official :— 

“Tt is impossible to regenerate Chinafrom within. The motive 
power is not here. They do not want to be regenerated. They 
do not see that there is anything the matter. It would not 
disturb the Pekingese to have France seize all Kwangtsung, nor 
excite the Cantonese to have Russia seize all north of the 
Yangtsze...... They do not realise that China, the nation, 
was whipped by Japan. It was only Li Hung Chang and those 
= pp J I é y sl . bod 
Manchus up north who lost ‘face.’ Not until the foreign 
bayonet actually pricks them do they feel. As a province of 
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Asiatic Russia, North China might improve. A strong govern- 
ment is good for them. See what the Dutch have done with 
them in Java. Until they cut their queues there is no hope of 

! : ue 1 : p 
their awakening. They can never be men while they wear those 
petticoats and soft-soled shoes. A century of subjection, of 
good, hard European tyranny...... might make a man of 
him, After that,a century or two of enlightened struggle for 
: — eiigg : "Shi 88 
liberty, then united China and the millennium.” 

J 
And her conclusion is that “a raw-hide and hobnail civilisation 
may do much for this paper-soled race.” 

But Miss Scidmore is far more the sentimental journeyer 
than the political theorist. Her description of Pekin is so 
minutely picturesque, so full of incident and colour, that one 
is apt to overlook the many shrewd comments. Of the 
Emperor Kwangsu, the Empress-Dowager, and Li Hung 
Chang she has much curious gossip to tell, and many sig- 
nificant facts. But she is at her best when she writes merely 
as the cultivated visitor with a mind sensitive to scene and 
weather and romance. She visits an old Tartar noblewoman 
in her own house, and is received by the whole family in 
gorgeous raiment. “It was a clothes show beyond compare, 
and the dazzling group in that sun-flooded old court made 
one wonder whas the Imperial palace groups could be, since 
this was but one yellow-girdled, green-tiled family of dilapi- 
dated fortunes.” The Manchu ladies discussed the X-rays, 
and were full of inquiries about the Western world. And this 
was the hostess’s good-bye:—* We are friends for ever. I 
spend my heart upon you; my heart speaks your language, 
but not my poor tongue.” Miss Scidmore has inuch to tell 
of the Chinese city and the Pekin racecourse, the Great 
Wall, and the valley of the Ming Tombs. Everywhere the 
exceeding beauty of the climate mellowed her view, and for a 
moment North China seemed a land of rose-coloured pastorals. 
Here is one such picture :— 





“The near hills were as bare as those of our New Mexico, and, 
like them, veined and fretted with marvellous transparent blue 
shadows, every distance softly, hazily lilac and purple, and the 
far hills duskily wine-red...... We had ten miles of such 
orchard scenery, everywhere the dull-blue clothes of the people 
giving a last touch to the colour-scheme, and everywhere the 
brown earth heaped with the glistening, gorgeous fruits. The 
air was the wine of the year; every sound came through it 
softly; and the blue-cotton people seemed to have gone abroad to 
plough the amber earth, to climb the crimson and-gold trees, 
only to produce artistic effects.” 

But Miss Scidmore’s book is not all a study in rose-purple. 
She went south to Canton and saw the dirt and misery of 
Chinese slums, and the cruel farce of Chinese justice. She 
ascended the Yangtse beyond the Gorges, she paid a visit to 
a South China yamen, and she met with many comic mis- 
adventures, all of which are admirably told. And in 
her last chapter she attempts to sum up her impressions, 
and can only quote a number of Chinese opinions, of 
which the prevailing burden is “Ichabod, Ichabod!” The 
remedies are as varied as the diagnosis. “Soap and 
carbolie,” says one; “Gunpowder and heavy boots,” says 
another; “ Burn the classics and behead the literati,” says a 
third. But all agree that the land is without life, and yet 
has vast possibilities of vigour. For behind the anachronisms 
and the rottenness there is a deft and frugal peasantry which 
groans under the present conditions of life. First, to be sure, 
must come the heavy boots, but afterwards, it may be, a little 
general justice and good government will work a sudden 
change in her attitude towards the West. At any rate, the 
next few years will give us light upon the problem. 


Y 


European Settlements in the Far East is a useful guide 
to the part of the world to which for the moment men’s eyes 
are turned. It is half guide-book and half gazetteer, for it 
contains minute details of the population, commerce, and 
government of each settlement. We have no doubt that it 
will prove useful, as the editor hopes, to the political student, 
the merchant, and the traveller. 


Mr. Joseph Walton's China and the Present Crisis is also a 
kind of gazetteer, désjecta membra of school-book information, 
with political comments interspersed. Mr. Walton hastily 
visited the most important Treaty-ports and kept an elabo- 
rate diary of his doings. It is a pity that he did not limit his 
intention, and instead of this cursory survey of places which 
a thousand Englishmen have been to, collect his impressions 
into some orderly and coherent survey of Chinese politics, a 
task for which his experience has thoroughly fitted him. As 
it is, when he writes on his proper subject he is shrewd, 
temperate, and well informed. He did well to reprint his 
admirable statement in the House of Commons on March 30th 
last, which is a very complete statement of the difficulties 
before us in the Far East. But otherwise he is the ordinary 
globe-trotter, and when he gives us his hasty and not very 
interesting impressions of Ceylon and India as well, we 
begin to wonder whether the author does not underrate the 
intelligence of his countrymen. Who wants to read under a 
separate paragraph such sensational and recondite informa- 
tion as: “The public gardens at Hong-kong are large and 
well kept. Brilliant tropical flowers abound”? And why 
does he trouble to elaborate such truisms as that the Tsung- 
li-Yamen has no executive power? Surely we did not need 
the authority of Mr. Pethick to believe this. However, let us 
be grateful for one charming fact which the book records. 
Walton, it seems, is in Chinese * Wha-li-Tun,” which means 
the “ flower of propriety.” 

We have scarcely left ourselves space to notice the new 
edition of Lord Loch’s admirable narrative of the Chinese 
Expedition in 1860, when he himself was Lord Elgin’s private 
secretary. The difficulty of an allied advance on Pekin was 
strikingly illustrated by the frequent disagreements between 
the French and English forces. The situation then was not so 
unlike the crisis to-day,—a rebellion, checked by a War party 
among the Chinese, and the ascendency thus obtained used in 
a general anti*foreign crusade. Lord Elgin attempted to 
spare the people as much as possible and confine the suffering 
to the governing classes, a wise policy of which we reaped the 
reward. 

Mr. Archibald Colquhoun in his slim yellow-boarded 
brochure repeats the conclusions which he has already stated 
in his larger work. He wishes to see the establishment of a 
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China League to promote a clearer understanding of our 
vital interests in the Far East. The Problem in China and 
British Policy is to be cordially recommended as a striking 
appeal by one who has every right to be heard. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK* 

In attempting a criticism of “ Lucas Malet’s” new novel, The 
Gateless Barrier, it beaoves the diffident critic to walk as deli- 
eately as Agag. For, as is implied in the prefatory quotation 
from the works of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, thisstory is practically 
a “ Dhyana text,” and “they are not explanatory,” for “any 
thought narrowed into utterance loses all Dhyana quality.” 
Wherefore the critic who narrows his thoughts on this book 
into words sufficiently definite for the unimaginative columns 
of a newspaper has by the mere act of writing down his reflec- 
tions removed them from the plane of thought of the book. 
In view of this disastrous consequence, the only thing left 
seems to be to refrain from revealing the thoughts which 
arose during the perusal of the book, and merely to give the 
reader a slight sketch of its contents. Put briefly and 
brutally, the book is the story of a spiritual infidelity. For 
Laurence Rivers, though he has left a brilliant living wife 
in America, falls desperately in love with a ghost, and 
through the strength of his passion almost sueceeds in re- 
incarnating her. The situation is further complicated by 
Laurence himself being «a reincarnation of the ghost- 
lady’s former lover, killed at Trafalgar. This fact, indeed, 
makes the question of infidelity doubtful, for the be- 
trothal of the former Laurence to the ghost-lady in life 
took place of course many long years before the marriage of 
the jin-de-sitcle Laurence to his American wife. Which only 
shows into what dreadful tangles marital relations would get 
by the introduction of the theory of reincarnation and of 
the memory of old love affairs. The ghost-lady (whom 
Laurence calls his “ Fairy Lady” as a more poetic name) is 
gradually enabled to talk and walk like a real woman. She has 
no objection to going into the garden (presumably through 
the window), but cannot without a terrible struggle pass the 
threshold of the room she haunts. As a spectre, therefore, 
the ghost-lady is what “ Elizabeth’s ’” gardener would call “ zehr 
modern.” Yet, nevertheless, she “faded on the crowing of 
the cock” every night near the place where her body lay in 
its unconsecrated grave, and she is practically “laid” like 
any old-fashioned ghost in shroud and fetters, by having 
her coffin buried in holy ground. It is true that she 
has first given up her lover on fully realising the 
“gateless barrier” between them, but peace follows holy 
burial all the same. When one is given spirits as the 
dramatis persone of a novel, one is inclined to apply 
the ordinary rules of conduct to them, and it is difficult 
to understand why, when these two unhappy lovers were both 
dead together near the beginning of the century, they did not 
stay dead. Why did one come back to an earthly body, and 
the other remain in the spirit? This thought, however, has 
undoubtedly no Dhyana quality, and should have been at 
once suppressed. But one thing we will venture to say in all 
seriousness. To our feeling “ Lucas Malet” in this book con- 
founds the love which is immortal, eternal, and ennobling 
with the human passion, which, though natural and necessary, is 
none of these things. The human passion of the live man for 
the spirit is not natural or necessary, and it is difficult for the 
most clever pen to make it even tolerable as a subject for 
fiction. 


Mr. John Oxenham gives us what Stevenson's Pinkerton 
would call “a monster olio of attractions” in his new story, 
A Princess of Vascovy. We have in Book I. adventures with 
American Indians, a shipwreck, a tidal wave, and an adven- 
turous voyage of thousands of miles ina small boat constructed 
by a shipwrecked captain of a yacht. Then, not considering 
this material enough for one novel, he turns two of his adven- 
turers into Royal personages inhabiting that convenient 
“East of Europe”; and in Book II. gives us a modern 
“Royalty” romance, with secret passages, Highnesses, Kings, 








* (1.) The Gateless Barrier. By Lucas Malet. London: Methuen and Co. 
[68.]—-(2.) A Princess of Vascovy. By John Oxenham. London: S. H. 
Bousfield and Co.  [6s.] 3.) The Silent Gate: a Voyage into Prison. By 
Tighe Hopkins. Li t_and Blackett. [6s]—-+(4.) “Eliza.” B 
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Barry Pain. London - H. Bousfield and Co, [1s.] (5.) Agatha Webb. 
A. K. Green. London: Ward, Lock, and Co. [3s. td.J——(6.) On Parole. 
Mina Doyle (Mrs. C. W. Young). London: John Long. (3s. 6d.] 
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and revolutions ad libitum. It is obvious that in a n 
: +4 thi : Ove] 
crammed with events as is this one, there is not very m: 
room for subtle characterisation or charm of writing Pir 
: : ae . 9 
same time, the style is above that of ordinary books of ady 
ture,and the heroine, Alix, remains a distinct person “4 
our minds, Little King Karl, too, is a delightful wry vk 
child, and altogether the book is decidedly g 
to readers who enjoy a novel of adventure. 

Though Mr. Tighe Hopkins represents his gaols as guff 
ciently unpleasant places, the prisoners who figure in . 
stories are, on the whole, a fairly lively set. His book nh, 
Silent Gate, contains a collection of stories dealing ‘vith 
prisons and nothing but prisons. The most ingenious of the 
series is “ Miss Pocket in B Wing,” a lady who is “wooed and 
married and a’” in prison. She manages to become engaged 

P “ A iy Sage 
by exchanging remarks with the objet aimé in daring inter. 
polations of the hymns sung in chapel. The book is goo 
reading to people who are not particular as to the mental 
company they keep. Perforce, seeing only the punishmen; 
and hearing little or nothing of the crime, the reader's sym. 
pathies are all on the side of the prisoners, and against “the 
brutal minions of the law.” Prison literature is never ye 
cheerful reading to those who take the problem of the Te. 
formation of prisoners seriously. We must all of us long for 
a “ Mikado” who will be sufficiently ingenious to invent 4 
system by which “his object all sublime, he will attain jy 
time, to make the punishment fit the crime.” Students of My. 
Herbert Spencer will remember the stress he lays in his book 
on education (we quote from memory, and hope we do not 
misrepresent Mr. Spencer's views) on the necessity of parents 
inventing punishments which shall be the logical sequence 
of the faults committed by the children. For instance, the 
child has carelessly made a rent in his best clothes,—therefore, 
because he has no clothes fit to appear in, he must forfeit the 
privilege of coming down to a birthday party,—a hideously 
harsh measure from which some way out would be found by 
the ingenious parent. This system of inevitable consequences 
is what the logically-minded among us would apply to ideal 
prisons,—for it seems at present such a complete non sequitur 
that the man who has committed a forgery should be set to 
picking oakum. In the story of the boy-prisoner, “Turkey,” 
Mr. Tighe Hopkins gives us a picture of the horrible inverted 
Public Opinion current among the criminal classes, The boy 
is ashamed of this being his first conviction; he tries to repre- 
sent himself as an “old hand,” and envies the aristocracy of 
the prison, the “toffs” with long sentences. It is obvious 
that when once a man or woman becomes a prisoner he 
changes his class and his species. He becomes one of the 
fraternity whose profession is crime, and will remain in that 
class for life. So that although, as said above, the prisoners 
suffer no great cruelty, and their lot while being punished is 
no harder than they deserve, we may still write with bitter 
truth on the threshold of our prisons “ All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here.” 

As a study in involuntary self-revelation “ Eliza,” by Bany 
Pain, is extremely clever. The “self” is the nameless gen- 
tleman, the husband of Eliza, who writes the book. He isa 
small clerk in the City, and unconsciously exhibits his narrow 
little character, his petty aims and objects, in a most in- 
genuous fashion. The little story is only a slight sketch, but 
we must congratulate Mr. Barry Pain on having in its pages 
dissected the mind of a man, and given him to the world 
“in his habit as he lives.” 

The author of The Leavenworth Case is no mean disciple in 
the school of Gaboriau and Fortuné du Boisgobey. Mrs. A. K. 
Green is always ingenious in the windings and ramifications 
of her plots, and though perhaps she has never quite attained 
to the level of her first story, Agatha Webb shows no falling 
off in her usual method. There is very little to be said about 
this class of book, but readers who want a good “ murder” 
story will be well advised to send for this one. 

When one has said that Mrs. C. W. Young handles her pen 
with a certain bright felicity of expression, one has given a 
much praise as the book deserves to her story, On Parole. 
It is impossible to speak well of the credibility of the plot, 
nor do the characters detach themselves in the least from the 
“common form” of the personages of fiction. The fact 
seems to be that though her story is not original in any way, 
Mrs. Young tells it freshly and well. 


to be commendej 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN. 

The Anglo-American Magazine. July, 1900. (The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Publishing Company, New York. 25 cents.)—This magazine 
js published monthly in the interest of all whose language is 
English,” and is designed to promote a common feeling between 
the two great English-speaking peoples of America. The number 
before us contains an interesting article on Joseph Arch and an 
elaborate forecast of the future of mining by Mr. W. H. Lynch. 
The most important paper is an able and lucid statement of the 
Jogal aspect of the question at issue in the present South African 
War by Mr. John Stuart Buchan, Q.C., in which an effective 
reply is made to the statements of Dr. Karl Blind and Professor 
Bryce in the North American Review. Mr. Buchan examines in 
detail the terms of the Convention of 1884, and shows that by 
that Convention Great Britain had a right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal if certain conditions were not 
fulfilled. “Her right to interfere,” he says, “is primarily that 
of a contracting party which has granted another certain rights, 
subject to certain conditions which the latter is bound to observe 
as the consideration, in part at least, of the agreement under 
which such rights are enjoyed. In other words, the common and 
well-understood principles of contract apply with all their force 
in the present case.” He then proceeds to show how the condi- 
tions have been repeatedly broken by the South African Republic. 
Mr. Buchan’s argument, going no further than the Convention 
of 1884, which is the sheet-anchor of the anti-war party, is a 
timely and able reply from a lawyer’s point of view. 








THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The North American Review for July is chiefly composed of 
theories about China. No less than seven articles deal with the 
different aspects of this most urgent question of the moment. 
Mr. John Barrett writes on “‘The Duty of America,” in which he 
seems to us to overstate very considerably the part which America 
can play in any settlement. He has much interesting information 
to give, but his style is too much that of the rhetorical lecturer 
to please. The omnipresent Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger discusses 
“ America’s Share in the Event of Partition,” and the President 
of the Anglo-Chinese College at Foochow in a very interesting 
article traces “The Causes of Anti Foreign Feeling.” He is of 
opinion that missionary work has much to do with it, and he in- 
sists rightly upon “the tremendous responsibility which our 
missionary societies incur in sending missionaries to China, and 
the solemn obligation under which such responsibility puts them 
to send to that distant, difficult, and dangerous field only the 
choicest men and women they can find.” Zeal without tact 
and sympathy has been the parent of many disorders. He 
points out at the same time how much harm has been 
done to foreign prestige by acts of unmeaning brutality, such 
as the eonduct of the French Fleet at Foochow in 1884, and the 
burning down of villages in Shantung by the Germans. A 
“ Japanese Diplomat ” expounds the Japanese view of the situa- 
tion with what seems to us unjustifiable optimism. Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor has a readable article on “Some Absurdities of the 
House of Commons,” and there is a very academic discussion on 
the best way of choosing the President of the United States, by 
Mr. Walter Hawley and Mr. John Handiboe. For us the most 
interesting paper is one by Mr. H. G. Wells on the late Mr. 
Stephen Crane, a kindly and judicious appreciation of the man 
and his work. 








MORE COLONIAL HOMESTEADS. 

More Colonial Homesteads and their Stories. By Marion 
Harland. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12s, 6d.)—There is a great 
deal of very pleasant reading in this book. Miss Harland knows 
how to make us feel that the people she writes about are real and 
interesting. They are not the dull abstractions that too often 
people the byways of history. The chapters on Johnson Hall are 
particularly good. The Irishman, Sir William Johnson, who 
built it in the middle of the eighteenth century, had a fasci- 
nating personality. On one side he was a polished gentleman, 
and on the other a savage. “There was never any blending 
or confusion of boundary lines between the two personalities in 
the single body. European and Mohawk, aristocrat and savage, 
~each was sharply drawn and definite. Neither infringed upon 
the other’s rights, and the unities of the queer double-action life- 
drama were never violated.” He did much to keep the peace 
between the Indians and the settlers, and a Mohawk sachem said 
of him after his death: “Sir William Johnson never deceived us.” 











In the account of Morven, the Stockton homestead in New Jersey, 
there are some extracts from letters of Richard Stockton written 
to his wife from England, where he went on business in 1766. He 
tells her “ of ‘a charming collection of bulbous roots’ he is getting 
together to send her as soon as the American spring opens.” Again, 
“ Suppose, in the next place, I inform you that I design a ride to 
Twickenham the latter end of next month, principally to view 
Mr. Pope’s garden and grotto, and that I shall take with me a 
gentleman who draws well to lay down an exact plan of the 
whole.” George Washington was also a correspondent of Mrs, 
Stockton’s, and writes amusingly to thank her for a “ Pastoral,” 
in which he is the principal character. The story of the Carrolls 
of Doughoregan Manor in Maryland is full of romantic love 
affairs, illustrated by contemporary letters which make them 
live again for us. The chapters on the Langdon and Wentworth 
Houses are more concerned with politics, though amusing 
domestic touches are not wanting. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs of the places, and of the family portraits and 
heirlooms. 








AN OXFORD POET. 

The Choice of Achilles, and other Poems. By Arthur Gray 
Butler. (Henry Frowde. 2s. 6d.)—In this slim vellum-bound 
book Mr. Butler has collected from our own columns and else- 
where a number of verses which well deserved reprinting. They 
are the work of a man of cultivated mind, and a ready sympathy 
with many diverse sides of Nature and art. The poems are ful 
of cadences and echoes, which pleasantly rezall their original 
without ever suggesting imitation, but Mr. Butler, in additior 
to this scholarship in verse, has a power and freshness of hi. 
own, and at times a very real lyrical gift. We do not care x 
much for the longer poems at the beginning of the book, “ The 
Choice of Achilles” and “ The Choice of Heracles.” The blank 
verse has a certain monotony, and though there is much scholarly 
feeling and an occasional sonorous line, the metre and the 
subjects compel the author to a constant reminiscence of 
Tennyson or Matthew Arnold. But in the lyrics, and more 
particularly in the sonnets, the feeling is at once simple, direct, 
and true, and at its best the verse has a singular charm. 
Occasionally, to be sure, Mr. Butler has the defects of his 
qualities, for in his verses on subjects of contemporary interest he 
sometimes compels himself toa jingling measure, which scarcely 
suits his gentle and scholarly talent. There is no tortured 
jewellery-work in the lines, no straining after a phrase or 
extravagant use of the hiatus which is so common to-day, but the 
verses flow so freely and spontaneously that one can forgive the 
occasional bathos for the sake of the simplicity. Here is such 
a verse from “ The Coming o’ the Green ” :— 


“Now the spirit of the flood is awake, 
And the spirit of the wood is stirred, 

And the spirit of the air is beautiful and fair, 
And so is the song of the bird. 


And the bare bough is rustling with leaves, 
And the dark earth is glistening with gold, 
And the land is all sheen with the coming o’ the green, 
And a new world is born of the old.” 
Many of the longer poems are gentle meditations linked to a 
description of some scene. Such is the fine “ Ruined Cottage in 
the Highlands,’”’ and the poem “ Oxford to London,” a Horatian 
invitation to a friend to visit him. “A ‘Parson’s Pleasure ’+ 
Ground” has the same note of sympathetic and contented 
philosophy, and in the “Sunt Lacrime” he has made the old 
Virgilian cry the text of a very pretty piece of sentiment. In 
all the pages, quite apart from the local references, the influence 
of Oxford is writ large. The constant echoes of Clough and 
Arnold, the quietness, and at the same time the genuine keen- 
ness of temper, the sensitiveness to tradition and memory, and, 
above all, the kindly worldly-wise philosophy, all are part of the 
atmosphere of the Oxford life of to-day. As an example of Mr. 
Butler at his best we give the sonnet “ Antonio” :— 
“In youth, when idle hearts to love inclined 
Flit on from fiower to flower, love passed me by: 
This one the senses charmed, but not the mind ; 
That one the judgment pleased, but not the eye. 
So seeming inward cold and outward blind, 
I lived, love’s baffled votary. Swift would fly 
The dream I clasped at; till I left behind 
Fair youth, and thought, sweet love unfound, to die, 
But now when love has found me, ’tis too late; 
As stars at dawn love yields to nobler fire : 
Lo, honour calls, the summoner of fate ; 
Dead in its ashes lies extinct desire. 


Sound trumpets, sound! Blow bugle’s maddening breath ! 
Child, we have loved too late. Farewell! my bride is Death.” 








EUROPEAN TRAVEL FOR WOMEN. 

European Travel for Women. By Mary Cadwalader Jones, 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Reading this book makes one long 
to set out on a journey. It is not a guide-book in the ordinary 
gense of the word, but it is full of practical advice intended 
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for women traveiling alone, and even the stay-at-home reader 
will get a good deal of pleasure out of it. In the chapter about 
England it is curious to see how things that seem to us asa 
matter of course strike an American. For instance, there is a 
paragraph on our way of taking luggage by train, which the 
author thinks has some advantages over the “check system.” 
The facility of getting about London in cabs and omnibuses is 
also pointed out as one of the advantages of England. This 
chapter is summed up in the following words :—“ If you love the 
old country—which you will find out after you have been there a 
few days—in every corner there will be something to attract 
you, and you will feel that nowhere else do sea and sky ‘so 
enclose infinite riches in a little room.’” The chapters on 
France, Germany, and Italy are full of practical advice, and 
given in such a pleasant and interesting way that the reader is 
sure toremember it. There are lists of books relating to each 
country, which should be of great use in helping people to choose 
appropriate literature for their travels, and at the end of the 
book there are “some useful phrases ” in English, French, 
Italian, and German, and also a list of “some terms used 
differently in America and in England.” We will finish the 
notice of Miss Jones’s pleasant book by quoting her advice to 
travellers :—‘ Remember, when you go to a strange country, that 
its inhabitants have not sent for you; you go among them 
presumably of your own accord, and their manners and customs 
cannot possibly seem stranger to you than yours do to them. 
rs Differences of usage often seem much greater than they 
really are ; what strikes you as wrong or uncommon is in reality, 
for that particular place, correct and normal; therefore, you 
should try to compel yourself to look at things, in so far as you 
can, from the point of view of the average citizen of the place 
where you may happen to be.” 








Over the Alps on a Bicycle. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Tllustrated by Joseph Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin. 1s.)—Mrs. 
Pennell’s achievement of crossing nine Alpine passes on a bicycle 
does not seem altogether an enviable one. She says that she 
“was scorched by the sun, stifled by the dust, drenched by the 
rain.” Perhaps the pleasure of some of the splendid coasts, and, 
above all, that of record-breaking, may have made up to her for 
the discomfort. One wishes that she had not chosen such a 
jocular style of writing about her experiences. Mr. Pennell’s 
sketches are very pretty. He has been most successful in those 
where there is least contrast of black and white. The one of 
Dijon is specially worth notice, 


Sketches of Lowly Life ina Great City. By M. A. Woolf. (G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Joseph Henius in his introduction 
says that the pictures in this book have been chiefly collected 
from Life and Judge. The sketches are of street arabs, aud the 
influence of Leech is apparent in them. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Golden Deeds of the War. By Alfred Thomas Story. (G. 
Newnes. 6s.)—Mr. Story has collected together narratives of 
deeds of courage and devotion done in the South African War, 
and where it has been found possible has illustrated them with 
photographs of the doers. Great trouble has evidently been 
taken with the volume, and its writer deserves well of the 
country. It is difficult to select when there is so much to 
admire. We may, however, direct special attention to the 
account of Spion Kop, and the very interesting details given 
there about Colonel Thorneycroft and the affair generally. 
One point is in complete agreement with a statement in a private 
letter from a young officer, a relative of the writer of this notice: 
«QO, God, if we could only see something to. fire at!’ the men 
frequently exclaimed.” ‘So writes Mr. Story, and the letter- 
writer declared that he saw but one Boer all day (and hoped that 
he had shot him). He was sure—this we do not see mentioned— 
that the most damaging fire came from under the shelter of an 
ambulance waggon. 


Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Instiiute. Edited by the 
Secretary. Vol. XXXI., 1899-1900. (The Institute, Northumber- 
land Avenue.)—There are always a number of interesting 
papers in these volumes, most of them being of a kind which 
the reviewer is better qualified to describe than to criticise. 
First in order of merit and interest we should place Sir 
Tohn Colomb’s truly admirable paper on “ British Defence.” 
Next come Mr. Everard F. im Thurn’s paper on “ British 


|look in South Africa.” Nothing could be 
point than the encomium pronounced on M 
lecture by Lord Justice Collins, one of the Vene 
arbitrators. It had told him, he gave the audience to 
stand, in fifty minutes more than counsel’s speeches Py 
days had done. “ No speech lasted less than ten days,” i “ 
have been a great pleasure to his Lordship to point out wre 
was the role of the American lawyers representing Venezy ig 
magnify the good deeds of Spain (which had Christianiaed " 
natives by driving them into her territory and there ensla ‘ 
them), while the British counsel had been equally laudatory ot . 
Dutch. Yet the American counsel “ represented a nation whi : 
had just succeeded in wresting from Spain the last renin 
those colonies of which Venezuela and Guiana were the tint” 
while “scarcely was the ink dry upon the award when Great 
Britain found itself at death grips with the Dutch.” « We do not 
hear so much now,” goes on the Lord Justice, “of those gentler 
qualities of the Dutch nation.” Mr. Lionel Phillips’s Paper takes 
us over subjects which have been already, and will have to be 
hereafter, much discussed. We will content ourselves with gay: 
ing that it is well worth studying, and that it was supplemented 
by the conversation which followed. 


More to the 
r. im Thurn’s 
zuela boun 


We have received Part XIII. of A Picturesque History of York. 
shire, by J. S. Fletcher (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. net). It contains 
“The Lower Derwent,” in four chapters (43-51), and the opening 
part of “The Upper Derwent,” as contained in chap. 52. Among 
the places described are Stamford Bridge, Foston (where Sydney 
Smith had his first benefice), Castle Howard, Malton (to which 
whole chapter is devoted), Duncombe Park, Rievaulx Abbey, 
Kirkby Moorside, and Pickering. The illustrations are good as 
usual; we must specially mention Mr. Herbert Kailton’s “ Byland 
Abbey.” 


All the World’s Fighting Ships. By F. T. Jane. Illustrated, 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, 12s. 6d. net.)—This cosmopolitan 
guide to warships is certainly a most compact and concentrated 
collection of essential figures relating to the several vessels. In 
this year’s issue the number of photographs has been increased, 
though the pen-and-ink sketches are more interesting, and 
details of importance have more prominence assigned them, 
The facts relating to machinery and armour can be seen ata 
glance in the letterpress, and we notice a great many accidental 
notes which distinguish ships of a class from one another. For 
instance, inthe German ships ‘ Blitz’ and‘ Pfeil,’ one has a fighting- 
top on the foremast, the other being without it. Ignorance of such 
a fact might mean a great deal in time of war, the position of 
an entire fleet being misjudged. The frequent sketches of dis- 
similar funnels show Mr. Jane’s appreciation of this. We are 
not sure that the absence of all class distinctions is to be recon- 
mended: they are a considerable help. A silhouette index of 
the principal liners has been added, and small warships are now 
represented by silhouettes instead of pen-and-ink drawings. 





TuroLtoay.—Ozford Conferences, Hilary Term, 1900. By Father 
Raphael M. Moss. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1s. 6d. net.) 
— Conferences,” it must be understood, is used in the technical 
sense of “ Lectures,” the speaker contributing the doctrine and 
the audience the attention. The term, therefore, is eminently 
symbolic of the Communion from which they proceed. They are 
powerful, and even eloquent, discourses, much of them being of a 
kind that any preacher might be glad to use. The specially 
Roman teaching—e.g., what is implied in giving the title of 
Co-Redemptrix to the Virgin—is not made prominent, But 
Father Moss does not relax the severity of what he holds to le 
orthodox doctrine. Let any one read ‘‘ Conference VII.” on 
“ Hell the Failure of Grace,” and he will find all the realism of 
medieval teaching. “In the ages of faith, the common Catholic 
teaching maintained that the fire of hell was a real material fire.” 
Nowadays we “look askance at these old-fashioned teachers and 
even reject them as impossible in the light of our superior 
education.” Not so Father Moss. So far, at least, the “ superior 
education” has not touched him.——I Say Unto You. By Jobn 
Wellington Owen, B.A. (Melville, Mullen, and Slade.) —Here 
is another volume of “Conferences,” but proceeding from a 
very different source. They are preceded by an interesting 
“ Autobiographical Introduction,” from which we learn some 
thing of the mental and spiritual experiences through which the 
author has gone. It is not easy to define the position in which 
he now finds himself. Orthodox it can hardly be called, for he 
holds to “the creed of Nicwa in its original form,” that which 
bears the name being really the creed of Chalcedon with a later 
addition of the “Filioque.” That Mr. Owen has read much 
and thought much is quite evident, and we do not doubt 





Juiana and its Boundary,” and Mr. Lionel Phillips’s “ Out- 





that what he has written here may be read with no little 
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t,——Treatise on the Epistles of St. Paul. By R. C. R ed, 
é r and Co. Darlington.)—Mr. Reed has doubtless 
— uch pains with this book, and spent much study, “careful 
wey te study,” he says; but we doubt whether he has come 
— one of the most difficult that can be undertaken, with 
7 ey nipment necessary. His Greek, for instance, presents 
ws acne possibly it may have been left to the printer ; 
sae Foglish is not irreproachable. There are good things in 
= yolume, the writer generally taking a common-sense view of 
the questions that present themselves. But we cannot see any 
is] excellence in the book, except, it may be, its brevity. —— 
Our National Church Trouble. By Andrew Simon Lamb. (Nisbet 
and Co, 1s.)—Mr. Lamb’s remedy is practically an appeal to 
the electors. The difficulty is that a violent interference by 
Parliament would lead to disruption. But, after all, the 
real difficulty is inherent in the situation. For many years 
we bave been content to accept a compromise. It is im- 
sible to deny that there are things in the Prayer-book 
(though Mr. Lamb does his best to dispose of them) 
ghich support the Ritualist clergy in their position. Whether 
left by accident or by design, there they are. And then, 
again, there are things in the Articles which it is difficult to 
secept toto animo. Mr. Lamb, probably brought up under the 
influence of the Westminster Confession, finds no difficulty in 
fully accepting the statement that “ works done before the grace 
of Christ are of the nature of sin,” but there are many who have 
jess capacity in this direction, and who consequently feel that 
they “live in glass houses.” 


profi 


MisceELLANEOUS.—Pedigree Work, by W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A. 
(Phillimore and Co., ls. net), is ‘‘ a handbook for the genealogist,” 
putting in a briefer and simpler form some of the hints and in- 
structions given in the author’s “ How to Write the History of a 
Family." ——T he Library Association Year-Book, 1900. Edited by 
the Hon. Secretary. (H. Marshall and Son. Ils. net.) ——The 
Building News and Engineering Journal, January-June, 1900. 
(Building News Office,.)——Of holiday books we have to 
mention: —The Health Resorts of iurope, by Thomas Linn, 
M.D. (H. Kimpton), its eighth annual issue; A Pictorial and 
Descriptive Guide to Lynton, Lynmouth, and North-East Devon 
(Ward, Lock, and Co., 1s.); and from the same publishers, 
Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Oban, Fort William, the Western 
Highlands (18.)——The Complete Prose Works of R. W. Emerson. 
(Same publishers.) 


Scnoot-Booxs.—The Technical School French Grammar, by Dr. 
W. Krisch (J. Murray, 2s. 6d.), specially meant for technical 
schools, but capable of being used elsewhere.——Elementary 
Physics and Chemistry: Second Stage. By R. A. Gregory and A. 
T. Simmons. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. 6d.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

—_—~>——- 

Andés (L. E.), Tron Corrosion, 8VO .....ceceesecececece (Scott & Greenwood) 106 
Cafalogue of Eastern and Australian Lepidoptera in the Collection of the 

Oxford University Museum, Part IL, 8vo .... (Oxtord Univ. Press) 42 0 

Fenwick (E. H.), Ulceration of the Bladder, 8vo.. meal /hurchill) 5.0 











Flynt (J.), Tramping with Tramps, Cr 8VO.......csecesececececerecs (Unwin) 60 
Gilchrist (R. M.), The Courtesy Dame, cr 8VO .......+.0-e00 »-.(Heinemann) 60 
Griffiths (A.), Famous British Regiments, cr 8vo.... (Unwin) 26 
Hillegas (H. C.), With the Boer Forces, Cr 8V0........ceeceesecees (Methuen) 6,0 
Jellett (Henry), A Short Practice of Gynaecology, cr 8v0.......... (Churchill) 76 
Keichtly (A.), The Recovery of Health, cr 8vO .........00008 (H. J. Glaisher) 5,0 
MacDougall (A.), The Autobiography of Allen Lorne, Minister of Religion, 

 irevcdiduacecenacedessbdseudseeb ibndstenscagenecnekboueses (Unwin) 60 
Mitchell (S. W.), The Autobiography of a Quack, and the Case of George 

MOP ONOG corcccacecdoatopereneaisscacauecuvaseetsnnecads (Unwin) 36 
Paterson (D.), The Science of Colour Mixing, 8vo ...... (Scott & Greenwood) 7 6 
Perkins (J. B.), Richelieu and the Growth of French Power, cr &8vo (Putnam) 5,0 
Pope (G. U.), The Tiruvacagam in Sacred Utterances of the Tamil Poet, 

Saint and Sage Manikka-Vacagar, 8VO .............. (Oxford Univ. Press) 21,0 
Rhys (E.), The Whistling Maid : a Romance, cr 8v0............ (Hutchinson) 6,0 
Rhys (J.) and Jones (D. B.), The Welsh People, 8vO ........-.++++++ (Unwin) 160 
Rideal (S.), Glue and Glue Testing, 8VO.........ceeseee (Scott & Greenwood) 10'6 
Rothenstein (W,), Goya (Artist’s Library), 4to .............- (Unicorn Press) 26 
Sclater (W. L.), Fauna of South Africa: Mammals, 2 vols. 8vo...... (Porter) 30,0 
Sergeant (Adeline), Daunay’s Tower, cr 8VO ....2.......- F. V. White) 60 
Stocker (R. D.), Physiognomy, Ancient and Modern, 8v0.......... (Simpkin) 5,0 
Tod (J.) and MeGibbon (W. C.), Marine Engineers’ Board of Trade Examina- 

WRI RTT ONO 6 5's dss.ticcs cece occssecverscsceseneece (Simpkin) 2/6 
Tucker (T. G.), The Proem to the Ideal Commonwealth of Plato, 12mo (Bell) 6/0 
Vallings (H.), The World’s Slow Stain, cr 8v0...........- (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Warden (Florence), The Love that Lasts, cr 8V0...........+++ (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Wills (G. 8. V.), Practical Physics and Specific Gravities, with Key (Simpkin) 3/0 
Wood (J. B.), A Daughter of Witches, cr 8vo ...........- (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Zorn (Fritz), Bunce, the Bobby and the Broads, cr 8VO.........+++++ (Jarrold) 3/6 
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ELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLN. 


LOYS of good character (14-19) RECELVED from Public or Preparatory Schools. 
Either for 1. Farming, Land Agency, the Colonies, &c. ; 
or 2. To continue a general useful education, combined with manual 
work and outdoor life. Public School discipline. 
Large house and grounds of 40 acres, besides farm and gardens, workshops, 
gymnasium, swimming, riding, &e. Established 13 years. 
kRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN, 
ith Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to ene MLCRETARY: L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


‘ — nl 
CHOOL _ for MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS, 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have decided 
to receive a limited number of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted by 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and Christian 
training ; technical instruction. Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
Matriculation Examinations.—For prospectus and terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


+ TClCt TC a 

OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—CENTRAL 
REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL (GIRLS), YORKSHIRE.— 

Bracing climate of the Yorkshire Moors; beautiful neighbourhood. 

Education on best modern lines. Swimming, Gymnastics, Hockey, Cricket, 
Tennis. —Head-Mistresses, Miss HUDDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
: M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 

G. CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Ist Class, Classical Tripos), 
e} @ late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, PREPARES PUPILS for the 
UNIVERSITIES and all PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, at his residence, 
Cross Deep, Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old house beautifully and healthily 
situated on the Thames. Excellent references. 
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thoroughly good Upper-class School near London, the PRINCIPAL 
OFFERS to EDUCATE a well-mannered GIRL of good family for the expenses 
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Street, Strand. 
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for London Final B.A. Examination. Classics, German, Mental and 
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August, to “S,” 10 Park Hill, Paling. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SPECIAL CLASSES. 
ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. (London) Examination will 
commence on October 3rd. 

Botany and Zoology.—By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. Oxon, F.Z.S. 

Chemistry and Physics. —By Hugh Candy, B.A., B.Sc. Lond. 

Fee for the whole course, 10 guineas. 

Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B. Lond. and Primary 
F.R.C.S., and other Examinations. 

These Classes are not contined to students of the Hospital. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
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Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
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ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519), Preparation for 3 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scho a ahi Unt 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance E i Lips a leaving 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master -“*™lnations, “pig 


Spore, 
GEARIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LY? 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect: every mode HAY, 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of rn Comfort an} 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received j ys 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A. LL.D. PF Rae Charge, 


FIDGBASTON CHURCH OF EN ‘LAND COlloR 
$1 CALTHORPE ROAD. kD EOE LAND COLLEGE 
} ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMIN 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’s, AMBTON Rogpeet 


Gl 











President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
nia " _ ve oe THOMAS. 
‘or Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLI y 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. AM RANDLE, FCA, 


OVER COOL L 8 oy 


A High-class Public School Education at moderate fees E 
Successes this year Aoy . 
L 








SSICAL EXHIBITION, OXFORD, 
Woolwich Entrance.—Three. One 3rd on list. 

Sandhurst na —Two. 

London ager ie 

All passed direct from the College at first trial. None se 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. mas wp ihes: 
Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Dover. 


F ATS DDR ee 
CaALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her C) 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Mugj 
Sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment Dire 
service twice daily with England.—Full details will be supplied on ap yi rips 
Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. Paying to 


ny re  * 

4 ASTBOURNE.—The PRINCIPAL of one of the leading 
Ladies’ Schools at Eastbourne, in order to fill remaining vacancies. wi} 
RECEIVE ONE OR TWO PUPILS, if well connected, at greatly reduced Ai 
Apply, in confidence, to “SIGMA,” care of Mr. Beevor, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand 


rPXRESILIAN—CLIFTON DOWN—HOME § ScHoo, 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals: Mrs. WHITE j 
Mrs. WHEELER. Head-Mistress: Miss E. E. FLETCHER (Lady Margaret Hal 
Oxford), 1st Class Eng. Literature and Philology, Honour Exam. for Wonen, 
Oxtord.—Prospectus on Application. u, 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss R, p 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing op 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken, 
—Prospectus on application. 4 


R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS 
Avd at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, S.B, for Army, University, and ote 
Xaminations. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds fcr cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mi 

tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


te CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
J —Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICA} 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sonsot 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.—ST. HILDEBURGHA' 

; SCHOOL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 

door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England, and is recommended 

by the medical profession for its bracing air. A few VACANCIES for Autumn 
lerm.—Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


{REAT MALVERN.—FRANCHE, MALVERN~ 

Principal, Miss GRIGG. High-class School for Girls. Limited number ot 

Pupils received. Thorough education given under highly qualified Professors 
and Mistresses. House well situated, with good garden and tennis-court. 


~(T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Ageof 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK,Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston ; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kL tor GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss EB. M 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


A LADY (experienced teacher) residing near Florence 
ri would accept ONE or TWO CHILDREN to EDUCATE with her own. 
English, French, German. Beautiful surroundings. Highest references.—Apply, 
«J.,” care of MacDuff and Co., Limited, Liverpool. 


O PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 

TIONS, and others.—FOR SALE, “ Zeological Society of London, Proceed- 

ing of the Scientific Meetings.” A complete set from commencement, 1530 to 189. 

64 vols. including Indexes. Numerous coloured plates, cloth, price £60.—Apply to 
ALFRED GOODMAN, Taunton, England, 


AY IN COUNTRY.—For Every Shilling Sent a DAY 

in EPPING FOREST (with substantial meal) can be given toa poor and 

often ailing East London child. Please help early. Every gift, great or small, 

will be promptly acknowledged by the Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley 

Road, London, N.E. (29 years Latimer Church, E.) Balance-sheet audited by 

Chartered Accountant sent to every donor, Her Majesty’s Lord High Almoner 
and Sir F. Howard cordially thanked. 
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HILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 
10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.O. 

The Chairman and Council acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of the 
following donations :—Wax Chandlers Co., £10 10s.; “ X. Y. Z.,” £10. 

33,709 poor London children sent into the country for a fortnight’s change of 
air in 1899. All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 

Over £1,000 is still needed for this summer's work. Contributions will be grate 
fully received by the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, Q.C., M.P., Treasurer of the 





Terms ; net. 





Fund. 
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__—_—— 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 

T HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

SRASIDE. 


TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 


SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 





pRACTICAL 
1 formation from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 

Full in 
JOHN 


ELSTED 
NATIONS, with 
particulars and conditions, 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
F “tion with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 

4 nse of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
— eived for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
also be Tern ys Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. ¥. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 


hee EAD-MASTER, Feleted. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
= house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
‘tuation, ‘Terms moderate. 


\ITALDHEIM, BERN”. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

‘at advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
tue Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
Fnglish References. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DE 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
7pUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
pyinting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann. ; | Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


—— EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 


SON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


D SCHOOL.—Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
with reduction of fees, offered for admission in September. —For 
apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


























and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and V isiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines ; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea; large playing fleld, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, dc 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is Kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Uppins- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-field, 
cravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 


Tower House, Dorking. 


ARIS, NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne.—HIGH- 
CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Number 
of pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. High 
references.—Mlles. LACORNE will be in London September 18th ; 6 Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 
ESWICK SCHOOL.—Education on Public School lines 
for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Fine buildings. Splendid 
Playing-fields. Special arrangements for children of parents residing abroad. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER or (Girls’ Boarding House) V. R. LE 
MAISTRE, M.A., The Heads, Keswick. 


OHERE PRIVAT — MADCHENSCHULE, OBER.- 
URSEL A TAUNUS.—A LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS RECEIVED as 
BOARDERS by the Head-Mistress. Oberursel has a good, bracing climate, and is 
close to Homburg v. d. Héhe and Frankfort-on-Maine. Resident Teachers. Care- 
1] education in all branches, inclusive household, if desired. Moderate terms. 
German and English references. Prospectus on application.—MARIE WALTHER, 
Dr. Phil. 
\ OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—Lhe NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 20th. 
Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Colonel Little, 
Mrs. Arthur Severn, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. 
BAYNES. 
































NatLeY COURT, NETLEY.—Preparatory for the Navy 
and the Public Schools. The work of backward boys receives the most 
Extremely healthy and beautiful situation adjoining the shore 
Boating, bathing, fishing, and the usual games.— Address, 


careful attention. 
of Southampton Water. 
HEAD-MASTER. 
MHE REV. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Oxon, SOPLEY 

VICARAGE, WINKTON, HAMPSHIRE, TAKES a FEW PUPILS to 
prepare for University Examinations, Entrance, Responsions, Little Go, Pass 
Mods. and Finals, or for Professional Preliminary Examinations.—Prospectus on 
application. 


OULSDON RECTORY, SURREY.—The Rev. GRAN- 
VILLE DICKSON, M.A., Classical Honours, Trinity College, Cambridge: 
RECEIVES PUPILS (not more than four) to prepare for the Universities and 
Public Examinations. Highest references. Coulsdon Rectory is situated in the 
beautiful country, stands 600 ft. above the sea, and has four acres of lawns 
gardens, and twenty acres of playing fields.—Prospectus on application. 














‘WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX.—A Married Clergy- 
h man (M.A.Cantab., late Classical Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS ‘at 
Montreux for the Universities. Special facilities for Foreign Languages.— 
Address, until August 30th, * L.,” Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 





DUCATION and COUNTRY LIFE.—Mis. HANNAY, 

living in a beautiful part of Surrey Hills, KAECEIVES a LIMITED NUM- 

BER of GIRLS for thorough education. She is assisted by two daughters, cer. 

resident foreign gov. and visiting teachers. Tennis, hockey, &c.—Sparge Hawe, 
Ewhurst, Guildford. 


A UTEUIL, PARIS. — HOME SCHOOL for the 
ye DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, 
Head-Mistress of the Clapham Common High School, Westbury, Westside. Limite: 
number of pupils received. Thorough teaching in French, German, music, art, &c. 
~Principals, Miles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32 Rue Michel-Ange. 
In London end of September. 2 


AN ANY LADY or GENTLEMAN FIND a PLACE 

YY as LODGE KEEPER or CARETAKER in an institution or private house in 

the Sout of England or Ireland for an exceptionally intelligent MAN and WIFE 

Ww thout children? Man has consumptive tendencies, the wife is clean and hard- 

ane we APP ly, DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND, Dunrobin Castle, Suther- 
» NB. 





















OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 

{ CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter,181°5. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, arm and Dairy, List of 
Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER 

LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country 
In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future Land 
Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


W °oPaRD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


(Church of England Public Schools.) 











LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £40 ; Boarding House, £60. 

(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms. a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.— Terms. 5 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley 
lugeley, Staffs. 
HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 









Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


TINHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LirTep. 
President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
a Chairman—Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistress. 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 





(oR RAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-flelds. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. storr, Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


Ue iveaetrs OF EDINBURGH. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES sIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged for, if 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 

Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 

destined for a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Syllabusof the commercial 
course, apply to the Principal, FRITZ HOMANN, 14 Mainzerstrasse, Wiesbaden. 


























N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 

School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


SST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
K Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.L: Miss Welsh. Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c.-AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Cambridge Historical Tripos, Class I.) 

First-rate modern education. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, MLA. 
H. F. Heath, Ph.D., G. Garcia, K.A.M., A. Larpent, B -és-L., G. Pradean (Paris Con- 
servatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &c. 

Large staff of Resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
riding, swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health. 

Prospectus on application. 


ET EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 
RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE.—FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES and other Tuition.—Mr. I’. C. EARLE, having had several years’ 
experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.— Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent from Rev. W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


BPsom a a a a ee 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR ALL CLASSES. Successes this summer :—Londor 
Matriculation, 16 passed; Intermediate and Preliminary Scientific, 14 passed, 
Higher and Lower Certificates, 45 passed last year. Separate Junior School. 
Apply, The BURSAR. 


Bae rete: HOUSE, UPPER GROSVENOR ROAD, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Miss MCCRAITH, L.L.A., and Miss HAYWARD, 

B.A., RECEIVE a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to Board 

and Educate. Resident English and foreign governesses ; visiting masters ; large 

rooms; good grounds; moderate terms. — References and prospectuses on 

application. 

IIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in HOLLAND.—Two Vacancies 


in September for English girls of good family at £38. Dutch boarders pay 
£95. Resident toreigu governesses; excellent references in Lygland.—Addresa, 









































Miss V. BEMMELEN, Oosterbeck, Arnheim. 
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T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 5.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1900-1901 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 2nd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at three p.m. by Sir WILLIAM MacCORMAC, 
Bart, K.C.V.O.. in the Governors’ Hall. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
SEPTEMBER, viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students ; One of £50 in 
Anatoniy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two), for Third Year’s Students from the 
Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Yub-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and “pecial arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply. to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary. 





. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 
of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. In- 

troductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor G. VIVIAN PooRE, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine. 

Yhe EXAMINATIONS for the Entrance Scholarships and Medical Exhibitions 
will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 26th. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident 
(as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c.), are filled up by com- 
petition during the year, and these, as weli%s all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
are open to students of the Hospital without extra fee. Resident Officers receive 
free board and lodging. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to classes, prizes, &c., may be obtained 
from University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

H. R. SPENCER, M.D., F.R.C.P., Dean. 





email FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
kK Offices: 62 STRAND, LONDON. 

* As the moral perceptions of the race enlarge, and we thereby learn to solve 
some of our most difficult problems, it is clear that man will no longer be able to 
face the idea of shifting, or trying to shift, the burden he has made for himself, by 
his own sin and folly, on the shoulders of his weaker brethren..... Whatever our 
immediate successors may decide as to the general question of the rights of 

i s, and the duties of men towards them, it is certain that the human con- 





a 
any object, good or bad; and that, in proportion as the moral sense grows in clear- 
ness ind insight, strength of all kMds will be used less and less for the ends of 
persona! dominion, and more and more for purposes of chivalry and of mercy.”— 
See * The Ethics otf Vivisection,” by Mrs. Mona Caird, price 2d. 

The above Society appeals to the public for aid. 
FE. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
NGOR. 
(A Constituent cumeeed the. University of Wales.) 








The SENATE will shortly APPOINT (forone year)a TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
LECTU RERIN PHILOSOPHY, who will also be required to give assistance in the 
Department of English Language and Literature. Salary, £100.—Applications 
should he torwarded to the REGISTRAR (from whom further information may 
be obtained), not later than September 17th. 

August 11th, 1900, 


C OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


y a] T ma - r 4 
7ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
Xv SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on;DECEMBER 5th to 7th. 
Open to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 

health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. : 














T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 
LK) ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS ot GENTLEMEN, 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. 


Lady Warden. 
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lready protests against systematically inflicting torture upon them, for | 


2. SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC | 


for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


SCHOOL giving preparation 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. 
Hereford. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 
3 Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships obtainable at over 300 Schools. 
Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price Is.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if 
desired and particulars of requirements are given. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 

> SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
k. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











7F.O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
—— Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
wd.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, *'lriform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 





(An Aid to, 





INVESTED FUNDS ., PT) 


£37,000,000, 
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rI\HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDIC 
_ The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on Ooroneee, COLLEGE 
The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the College Libr: 
October Ist, Dr. GILBART SMITH in the chair. ary on Monday, 
The Hospital is the largest in the Kingdom ; nearly 
and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital fer nara ee att tae, 


a million and a half people—the practice is immense ondon—te., for 
13,234: out-patients, 189,638 ; accidents, 20,068 ; major peeled ge last year, 


APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous numbe: i 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students one more appoint. 
Sixty qualified appointments are made annually, and more th other hospital, 
Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every three months. All are free ~e 150 Dresser, 
College. Holders of resident appointments have free board Students of the 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and 
given annually, SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS wil bean a 
September. Offered in 

Special Classes are held for the University of Londo’ 
nations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can tg Exani. 
Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest . Qualiied 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of st diseases, 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE. —The new re ead sy mu 


> The e 2 ; pe Tee “ and class; 
for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemist ol Sp wpe 
the new Clubs Union Rooms, are now in full use.” Stry, Biology, &c,, anj 





The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Ho ital 
s : Spital 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be gwd 
cue Bes e obtained at the Studenty 
The Metropolitan and other Railways have Stations close to the Hospital 


College. and 
For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, perso 
’ ey y; ni 

letter, to MUNRO SCOTT. Warten? 


Mile End, E. 
s" 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
Introductory Lecture by H. S. COLLIER, Esq., F.R.C.S. » October Ist, with an 
The ANNUAL DINNER will TAKE PLACE on WEDNESDAY, October 3 
at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, W. B. CHEADLE. b.” 
M.D., F.R.C.P., in the chair. “Tae 
The Hospital is in close proximity to Paddington Station, Great Wester: 
Railwgy, to the terminus of the Great Central Railway, and to several stations i 
the Metropolitan, District, and Central London Railways. The Medical Sahn) 
provides complete preparation for the Degrees of the Universities and other Higher 
Examinations. The Hospital affords every facility for Clinical work in al 
branches of Medicine and Surgery, and in the various special departments ’ 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, from £15 to 
£52 10s. in value, will be competed for on September 25th and 26th. 
IMPROVED LABORATORIES.—The Physiological Laboratories have recently 
been enlarged and the Pathological Department extended, with the provision of 
Special Laboratory for the Study of Bacteriology and Pathological Chemistry. 
Special Tuition is provided for the Intermediate and Final M.B. Examinations 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, without additional feos. 
CLINICAL APPOINTMENTS.—The numerous Clinical Appointments in ‘the 
Hospital are free to all Students, and the Resident Medical Officers are appointe 
by competitive examination. Of the latter eighteen are appointed annually, 
NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT.—The New Out-Patients’ Depart. 
ment in the Clarence Wing, with its extensive accommodation and modern equip. 
ment, possesses exceptional advantages for clinical work. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—Special Classes are held throughout 
the year. 
Calendar of the Medical School, containing full particulars, may be had on appli- 


cation to the School SECRETARY, 

£1 4 14s—OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI. 
SH BITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris, for 

the Exhibition, Basle, Rhine Falls, Constauce, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo- 

dation with a ticket for the Passion Play, extension returning via Innsbruck and 

Lucerne, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE,.—Particulars, SECRE- 

TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL schon 
PADDINGTON, MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


H. A. CALEY, M.D., Dean. 











ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, SW. 
Patron—H.i.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera. 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firru Epiti0s, 
1888, 2 vols, royal &vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 








'T UOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, | 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





OOKS WANTED.—£5 each offered for “ Aldine Poets,” 

53 vols., Pickering; ‘“ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885; “ Alpine 

Journal,” a set; “Alken National Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825; Thackeray's 

“ Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts; “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30. 

Report any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchanges 
jnvited.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED.—State wants. Catalogues free. We offer Catlin’s “North 
American Indians,” 2 vols., coloured plates, 30s. (cost £6 6s.). BOOKS WANTED; 
30s. EACH OFFERED :—* Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869; “* Desperate Remedies,” 
3 vols., 1871; “Gray’s Elegy,’ 1751; “Life of John Mytton,” 1835-37 or “1: 
“ Handley Cross,” 1854.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, 
Rirmingham. 











NOW READY. 
HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL 


SOCIETY OF LONDON.—SeEnkI1Es A, containing Papers of a Mathematical 
or Physical Character. Vol. 194, with 5 Plates, price £1 1s. 6d. 
London: HARRISON and Sons, 45 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UnIcopE and A BO. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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FOR the SECOND and CONCLUDING 
PART of CAPTAIN HALDANE'S 


“HOW WE ESCAPED 
FROM PRETORIA,” 


SEE 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


Of the First Part of the Narrative 


The Spectator says :—“ It is as exciting a narrative as anything in 
Dumas.” 

Punch says :—‘ Since we read ‘Monte Christo’ my Baronite has 
pot come upon anything more stirring.” 


The No. also contains: 
{Hf VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 
AFTER WILD GEESE IN MANITOBA. 
By C. HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
LORD JIM: a Sketch. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 


RODDY MOR THE ROVER. 
By Author of “FATHER O'FLYNN.” 


THE OLD GOLF AND THE NEW. | CHINA. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 

SOME NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 

THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: X, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 








The Company's current ‘Piubiieations include the follawing : 

ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A NewS ries 
of Reproductions of the best known Masterpieces in this renowned Collection. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 

PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 
important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not 
hitherto reproduced. 

SIREDWARD BURNE-JONES,G.F.WATTS, R.A., 
D.G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of Works by these Masters, 
including numerous Examples recently exhibited at the New Gallery, London. 

ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies from 
the Series now on Exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings of 
the British Museum. 

Prospectuses of each Issue post-free. A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 


OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from! COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 7 , 7 
Weekly exchange of books at the houses __N-B.— Two or Three Friends may 
f Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
: GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
one List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
IOGRAT HY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NE 
’ ; 0 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton a S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHINA. 
CHINA. CHINA. 
THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 


By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 


With a Portrait of the Empress-Dowager and over 50 other 
Illustrations. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—* Fascinating and instructive....It is much more than a book of 
travel. In her studies of the people, in her character-sketches of the leading 
personalities, foreign and native, who fill the stage of the great Chinese drama, in 
her quick-witted appreciation of the political issues at stake, she shows herself an 
acute and well-informed observer who has sought diligently for the solution 
pes must underlie the mystery of ‘a land of contradictions, puzzles, and 
enigmas.’” 








TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENCLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By J. G. LOCKHART. Vols. I. and II. 


Latest Summer Novels. 


Crown 8yvo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 





67,000 copies have been sold in England and America. 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 


A Tale of the Kentueky Hemp-fields. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


A FRIEND OF CASAR. 


A Tale of the Fall of the Roman Republic. 
By WILLIAM §&. DAVIS. 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN.—“ A great novel judged by severe standards 
-».-at once dramatic and scholarly.” 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 


By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of “The Gospel of Freedom,” &c, 
NEW YORK SUN.—“ A fine and powerful story.” 


AN OUTLINE OF THE | 
THEORY OF THERMODYNAMICS. 


By EDGAR BUCKINGHAM, Ph.D. (Leipzig), Associate Professor of 
Physics and Physical Chemistry in Bryn Mawr College, P.A. 








8vo, 8s. net. 


READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
1, ANTHONY’S FortTUNE. By Arthur, 6. THE SONGS OF ERIN. By A. P 


3eckford. (Conclusion.) Graves. 
2. ASTUDY IN THE PERSIAN APPARA-| 7. THE CORSICAN AT HOME. By Charles 

Tus. By Wilfrid Sparroy. Edwardes. 
3. IMPRESSIONS OF KLONDIKE. By C.| 8 A CLOISTER LILY. 

C. Osborne. k. 9 MADAME GRAND. By J.J. Cotton. 
4. THE TALE OF A TUSKER. 19. A NEW PoLiricaAL ERA. By C. B. 
5. A GIRL-GRADUATF. OF SPAIN. Roylance Kent. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Opening Chapters of a New Story by RHODA BROUGHTON entitled 
**FOES IN LAW.”’ 


9, MILTON AS SEEN IN HIS SONNETS. | 7. THE GUNNER TRIUMPHANT. 

3. A FRIEND OF MASTER FRANCIS. | & A CoUuRL BEAUTY. 

4. A BATCH OF FAMOUS LOVE LEITVERs. | 9. CORBAN. By Constance Smith. (Con- 
5. THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. | clusion. ) 


6. LA MER DOUCE. | 
ALSO READY, VOLUME CXX., MAY--AUGUST, 1900. Price 5s. 6d. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Iilustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE WESTERN WORLD ON CHINA. 
By D. Z. SHEFFIELD, D.D. 
THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA AND ITS CAUSES. By R. VAN BERGEN. 
AMUSEMENTS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION.—II. Theatres, Panoramas, and 
other Spectacles. By JEAN SCHOPFER. Pictures by André Castaigne, 
THE THAMES FROM WAPPING TO BLACKWALL. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. Pictures by Phil May and Joseph Pennell. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 126 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains :— 








THE IMP AND THE ANGEL. Story. By JOSEPHINE DASKAM., 
PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. Serial. By GABRIELLE E..JACKSON, 
A BOAST FULFILLED. Jingle. By TUDOR JENKS, 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO.,, Limited, London, 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO., LTD. 
New and Popular Novels. 
THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


By E. BERTHET. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








“Those who want a solid story of mystery and adventure with the flavour of 
Victor Hugoand Harrison Ainsworth combined will make haste to buy ‘ The Cata- 
combs of Paris’....A very stirring romance of the French capital of a century 
and a quarter ago, centering in those vast subterranean caverns which at that date 
underlay a large portion of the city, and which even now remain in part unfilled.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


* We confess to having read this exciting novelinasinglesitting. In spite of its 
492 pages, the story never drags; and from the day that Philippe de Caussan and 
his gay friend, the Abbé wees descend into the catacombs of Paris for the first 
time, to the amazing moment when they kill the idiot Medard who has haunted 
them for years, we admire the skill with which M. Berthet relates his narrative.... 
The book in fact contains so much ‘incident’ that to be appreciated it should be 
real ; and so we have no hesitation in recommending it to all who are fond of 
highly adventurous and exhilarating tales,”—Saturday Review. 





NOW READY. 


THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG 
By Dr. C. W. DOYLE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MARY JOHNSTON. 
THE OLD DOMINION. Mary Jouxnston. 
JANICE MEREDITH. Pact Leicester Forp. 
DRACULA. Bram STOKER. 


FATE THE FIDDLER. H. C. MacItwarnt. 





NEW 6s. EDITION. 
THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 


By Sir W. M. CONWAY. 
Fully Illustrated. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





, ry Pa . 

LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 
_ “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, * Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 
by Mrs. Earle in “ More Pot-pourri trom a Surrey Garden.” In tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d.. 
4s. 6d., direct from the maker, T. H. HOWARTH, 471 Crookesmoor, Shettield. 


ne 
THE MAN WHO KEPT o 
WAY TO CHINA TN THE 


CHEAPER ISSUE. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFL 


FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE, AND OF THE ZOOLOGICAL ’ 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER 
Author of “ The History of China.” : 


“Tf Stamford Raffles had not fought in the teeth of o i 
foreign Powers but from the Home Administration, Lea esition, not Only from 


quieter at nights now; there would be no Chinese question to troubi, het Sleep 


“Half-a-century before the mission of Sir Rutherford Aico ier 18, 
opening up Japan fascinated this wonderful man.”—St. James's Gazette, = of 
“ T found it quite as absorbing as a very good novel.” F 

—T. P. O'Connor, .P., in the Graphic, 1993 
With Maps and Illustrations. SIX SHILLINGS net, 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, 


INVESTMENTS. 











GOVERNMENT BONDS yield 3 to 6° 
MUNICIPAL BONDS yield 3 05+ 
RAILWAY BONDS yield 406°. 
TRAMWAY BONDS yield 406 


VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.¢. 
CLOSE NET PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 











Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 


by the 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

ineets with trom the constantly 

increasing number of customers 

it procures us in London and the 17/6 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

tidence in submitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 





Cheques (and Post-Office 
Strand) payable to * John Baker,” 


Orders 369 | 


NOW READY. Price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 215. SEPTEMBER, 1900. 8vo. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. Walford, Author of 
“Mr. Smith,” &c. Chaps. 25-26. 
THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS.—III. MADEMOISELLE 
DE LESPINASSE. ByS. G. Tallentyre. 

KINGSHIP IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C.B. 
Roylance Kent. 
BECKY AND BITHEY. 

Francis Blundell). 
A SECOND Essay IN DREAMS. By H. G. Hutchinson. 
IN THE NAME OF 4 WomMAN. By Arthur W. March- 
mont, Author of “ By Right of Sword,” “A Dash 
for a Throne,” &c. Chaps. 20-22. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


OCIETY OF AUTHORS— 
LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Public is 
urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSs., or offering to place MSS., without the 
personal recommendation of a friend who has experi- 
ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 
By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is 
published monthly, price 6d., by HORACE COX, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEsT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 














GOLD MEDAL. 





HE UNION BANK go 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ....ccccecsscceees £1,500,000 
MOMEVO PURE 6c cccccccterseseecs 800,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. _ 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
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yESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 


yosrt. METHUEN WILL PUBLISH ON WEDNESDAY 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN 


MARIE CORELLI 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
the demand for Miss MARIE CORELLI’S New Romance, 
“THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, continues to exceed ail 
precedent. The first number printed—75,000 Copres—is the 
largest on record, and Messrs. METHUEN have now increased 
this by 25,000, making in all 100,000 Copies printed before 


publication. 


—_—— 


Hessrs. METHUEN will also publish very 
shortly A MASTER OF CRAFT, by W. 
W. JACOBS, with 72 Illustrations, crown 
gvo, 6s.; SONS OF THE MORNING, 
by EDEN PHILLPOTTS, crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON, dy 
DOROTHEA GERARD, crown 8vo, 6s.; 
SERVANTS OF SIN, by J, BLOUNDELLE 
BURTON, crown 8vo, 6s.; and THE 
FOREST OFFICER, by Mrs. FRANK 
PENNY, crown 8vo, 3s. 4d. 


The following Novels have just been pub- 
lished, crown 8uvo, 6s. each: — THE 
GATELESS BARRIER. LUCAS MALET. 
—WINEFRED. S. BARING - GOULD.— 
THE STRONG ARM. ROBERT BARR. 
—THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
RICHARD MARSH.—THE SOFT SIDE. 
HENRY JAMES. —PATH AND GOAL. 
ADA CAMBRIDGE. — FOR BRITAIN’S 
SOLDIERS. Stories for the War Fund. 
RUDYARD KIPLING and Others. Second 
Edition. Edited by @. J. C@UTCLIFFE 
ae LILIAN STREET 
(3s. 6d. 


“ENGLISH NELL.” 


SIMON DALE. By Antony Hops. 


Edition, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
being 


THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE: 2 


the Chronicles of a Cricketing Family. By W. A. BETTESWORTH. Illustrate: 
demy 8vo, 15s. 


DARTMOOR: a Descriptive and Historical 


Sketch. By S. BARING-GOULD. With Plans and numerous Illustrations, 


crown 8v0, 68. 
CHINA. By J. W. Rosertson-Scotr. With 
LIimmediately. 


a Map, crown 8vo, 2s. 

This book of 200 pages contains a complete account of the history, races, govern- 

ment, religion, social life, army, commerce, and attitude to foreigners of the 
Chinese. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howarp 


_C. HILLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

fhis highly interesting book is a narrative of the episodes of the Boer war by a 
correspondent with the Boer army. Mr. Hillegas was present at many of the 
most exciting and most dramatic episodes of the war. He was with the force 
Which attempted to relieve Cronje at Paardeberg, was present during a consider- 
able part of the siege of Ladysmith, at the battle of Colenso, at the surprise of 
Sanna’s Post. His book, written with dramatic vigour, is a spirited description 
of the Boer methods, of their military strength, and contains vivid character- 
sketches of most of the Boer leaders with whom Mr. Hillegas was on terms of 
fairly lutimate friendship. 


WRIT’ IN BARRACKS. By Epcar Watsace. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
= Edgar Wallace, a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower 
0 Mr, Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings are well known in 
‘ uth Africa. They are spirited, pathetic, and true, and at the present time they 
should enjoy a considerable popularity. i 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Trovr- 


BECK. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. 


RITZEMA Bos. Translated by J. R. AINSWO : Ti 

_ Bos. ate J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A. With an 
Introduction by ELEANOR 0 , FES i 155 strations 
crown 890 da. os NoR A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations, 


Third 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


LOVE & MR. LEWISHAM. 


A Comedy by H. G. WELLS. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Bookman says :—‘‘ Love and Mr. Lewisham’ is worth reading 
many times. It is a book of high hopes.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—“ It will be considered by many the 
most fascinating piece of work he has done.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘ Mr. Wells's brilliant success.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Wonderfully well done; the de- 
scriptive pages are charming, the dialogue real and bright.” 

Mr. BARRY PAIN (in the Morning Post) says :—‘This is life as it 
really is.” 


A GAY CONSPIRACY. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Red Republic.” 
SECOND EDITION, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Scotsman says :—“ The most fascinating of Mr. Chambers’s productions.” 
The World says :—“ A clever and entertaining production.” 
The Speaker says :—“ Clever and readable....A great success.” 


THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD. 


By MARY E. WILKINS. Author of “A New England Nun,” 


“ Jerome,’ Xe. 
Cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 
The Daily News says :—“ A touching story, in Miss Wilkins’s charming style.” 


The Speaker says :—‘* There are few writers whose work has such distinction as 
Miss Wilkins’s.” 


TWO SUMMERS. 
By Mrs. J. GLENNY WILSON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Spectator says:—* The pictures of English country society, mercilessly faithfu 
to allits drawbacks and insipidities, are highly entertaining ; indeed, the whole 
book is excellent reading.” 

THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
CHINA FROM WITHIN. 
THIRD EDITION READY. 


“OVERLAND” TO CHINA. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Gold Medaliist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE 


The Daily ¢ onicle says “We trust Mr. Colquhoun’s book will be very widelY 
read. It is full of exact information set forth in most readable fashion, and i 
appears at a moment sensationally opportune.” 





OTHER BOOKS ON THE CRISIS. 
CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 
By ‘ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 

With Maps, Plans, &c., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


rhe Times says :— Replete with every information.” 
The Saturday Review says—* A most valuable summary of the situation.” 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 


With an Account of its Commerce, Currency, Waterways, Railways, 
Army and Navy, and Politics. 


By ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
With Maps, &c., demy Svo, cloth, 12s. 


ALONE IN’ CHINA. 
By JULIAN RALPH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with many Illustrations, 6s. 


The Daily Mail, June 26th, 1900, says:—* Mr. Julian Ralph's book, ‘ Alone in 


China,’ is a standard authority.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


RUSSIA AGAINST INDIA. 
The Struggie for Asia. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 


Crown 8vo, with Maps, 5s. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York, 
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ie. 
CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW BOOKs 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 








Sir WALTER BESANT’S New Novel, THE FOURTH GENERATION, will be re 


ad 
Seplember 6th. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. Y om 





ee, 


MARK TWAIN’S New Book, THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG, &c,, win 


a Frontispiece, will be ready on September 13th, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS’S New Novel, PHILIP WINWOOD: a Sketch of the Domeai 
History of an American Captain in the War of Independence; embracing events that 
occurred between and during the years 17638 and 1786, in New York and London; written 
by his Enemy in War, Herbert Ruffell, Lieutenant in the Loyalist Forces; with 6 Illustra. 
tions, will be ready on September 20th. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, Gs. 


WILLIAM WESTALL’S New Novel, AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT, will be ready on 
September 27th. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS, 6, EMILE ZOLA, edited with an Introduction by 
E. A, VIZETELLY, will be ready on September Gth. Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. By BertTua THOMAS, Author of “The Son of the House.” Secoxp Epitios, 


























Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 68, ae eae8 [October 4th, 
THE BAG OF DIAMONDS, and Three Bits of Paste. By Grorce MANVILLE Feny. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
rilt top, 6s. [October 11th, 
THE SECOND ADAM. By M.P. Sutzt, Author of “The Yellow Danger.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
- oe (Shortly, 





MRS. ALEXANDER’S NOVELS.—In the Press. NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


A FIGHT WITH FATE. [September 27m. | MRS. CRICHTON’S CREDITOR. 
BARBARA, LADY’S MAID AND PEERESS. 


THE * PRETTY POLLY ”: a Voyage of Incident. By W. Cuark RussE.n, Author of “ The Wreck of the 





























‘Grosvenor, ” &c. With 12 Illustrations by G. E. ROBERTSON. Small demy 8v0, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. [October Ist 
MAX THORNTON: a Boys’ Story of the War. By Ernest GLANVILLE, Author of “ The Golden Rock.” With 
6 IlJustrations. Small demy Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. [Short *y 
A SUGAR PRINCESS. By Atsert Ross, Author of “ Stranger than Fiction,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64, 
a (Sry 
THE ADVENTURES OF TYLER TATLOCK, Private Detective. Related by Dix 
DONOVAN, Author of “ A Detective’s Triumphs.” Crown 8Vvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Un'the Press. 
THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ovrna, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. Creap Epition. Crown 8y0, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [August 13th, 





FRUITFULNESS (“Fécondite”). By Ewmxz Zou, Author of “The Downfall,” &c. Translated and 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF MR. VERSCHOYLE. Told by Himself, and Edited by 

T. W. SPEIGHT. *,* This story forms the GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1900. Demy 8vo, Is. [November 10th, 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITIONS.—In the Press. 

AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meape. [sp.200. | WITH THE RED EAGLE. By Wau 


INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker. [October 11th. WESTALL, 
UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By ApretineE| MARY UNWIN. By Avan Sr. Aupyy. With 6 

















SERGEANT. Illustrations by Percy Tarrant. [October 4th. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, FROM 1880 TO THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 3; 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. ANEW EDITION. Uniform with the first 4 vols. of the CABINET EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. {Shortly. 








ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, SECOND 


EDITION, with the addition of a DEDICATORY POEM. Crown 8vo, dark green cloth, 6s. 








LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, and Topographical. By C. W. HecketHorn, Author of “London 


Souvenirs,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, [November Ist, 


LIFE IN LONDON;; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawrnorn, Esq., and his elegant friend CormntHtax 


TOM, in their Rambles and Sprees through the Metropolis. By PIERCE EGAN. With an Introduction by JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, and a Coloured 











Vrontispiece. A NEW EDITION. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [September 27th. 

= Ty. y ater eS, 3 r salt 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Conrenrs for SepremBer :—TuE Provost's 
Woornc. By Arthur Maitland.—Dr. JOHN HAWKESWorRTH. By Edward E. Morris, M.A.—ARCTIC CO-OPERATION. By Errest W. Lowry.—THE FALSE 
DAUPHINS OF THE TEMPLE. By Albert M. Hyamson.—MEDLEVAL WEst-PYRENEAN WoMEN. By A. R. Whiteway.—THE SONG SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 

By J. Taylor Fyfe.—IN THE CounTRY. By J. W. Cole.—THE 1900 Torau Ecuirse oF THE SuN. By Sir Edmund Verney, Bart.—To A BLACKBIRD. By 


Percival H. W. Almy.—PRESERVATION OF GooD LOOKS. By Sylvanus Urban. 


SIXPENNY BOOKS.— Medium 8vo, picture covers. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By | THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILKIE CoLLINs. | PEG bad oye and CHRISTIE JOHN- 
STONE. 


WALTER BESANT. By CHARLES READE. 
_..., | THE DEAD SECRET. By WILKIE CoLLins. : 
eee — ncinatiidinmdnae: THE NEW MAGDALEN. By WILKIE CoLuiys. THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuar.ts 








THE DEEMSTER. By HA. CAINE. HELD IN BONDAGE. By Ov1pa. “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By 
THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. By Hatt Carne. | MOTHS. By Ovrpa. CHARLES READE. 

ANTONINA. By WILKIE COLLINs. UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ovipa. * | HARD CASH. By Cuar.es READE. 

THE MOONSTONE. By WILKIE CoLLIns. BY PROXY. By JAMEs Payn. THE OLD FACTORY. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 





A CATALOGUE OF FICTION, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews of over 600 Novels, will be sent free 


by Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS upon application. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


London : Printed by Love & WyMAn (Limited) at Nos, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by JouN BAKER for the “SprcTaTor” (Limited) at 
their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Satur lay, August 25th, 1900. 























